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that graft and favoritism ruled in the City Hall. Up 
to this time he had made no particular headway in his 
campaign, but with a strange lack of perspicacity his 
superior officers cancelled his vacation and ordered 
him back to his post of duty. Whereupon there broke 
out a storm of popular indignation, and in a whirlwind 
of excitement he was elected by one of the largest major- 
ities ever given for a candidate for that office in Lowell. 
The suspicion that he was being suppressed for telling 
the truth sufficed to give him the victory. 


a 


PROF. MUENSTERBERG has very frankly published his 
conclusions concerning the use of wine and beer. He 
has, on that account, been criticised with great severity 
and, it seems to us, without sufficient discrimination. 
In the interest of fair play, therefore, we print his latest 
statement published last month. He says: “‘We all 
agree that alcoholic intemperance is one of the greatest 
sources of human misery, being the direct cause of a 
large part of crime, of poverty, of illness, of insanity, of 
early death, and in the next generation of idiocy and 
depravity. We all agree further without doubt that the 
American saloon is a. most atrocious insult to decent 
social life, and that its influence on corrupt politics and 
on intemperate habits is detestable. We all agree 
further that all alcoholic beverages are dangerous for 
children and psychopathics, and we agree that to fight 
against such evils is the duty of every conscientious 
reformer.” 

J 


WE print elsewhere a letter to the editor concerning 
the Emmanuel movement or idea. We have nothing 
to retract, but are, on the contrary, inclined to go further 
and say that, after fifty years of the study and practice 
of Unitarianism, we find in it no reason for adopting the 
psycho-therapy to which the term ‘‘Emmanuel move- 
ment’’ applies. The Unitarian idea has always been 
that pure religion and good morals made men healthy 
happy, and wise. ‘The fruits of this idea appear in what 
we believe to be a fact, that the average length of life 
in any old and well-established Unitarian parish is very 
much above the average not only of the community at 
large, but of the well-to-do portion of the community. 
Our older physicians and ministers alike understood and 
practised the art of making men and women self-poised, 
self-helpful, self-controlled, and therefore able with cheer- 
ful serenity to go forward into a happy old age. A 
Presbyterian minister, looking over fifteen hundred Uni- 
tarians in a national conference, once said to the writer, 
‘“‘T never saw so many handsome old men and women.”’ 


wt 


DR. J. L. Barron of Boston, a delegate to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, advo- 
cated resolutions which were passed favoring the closest 
possible federation of all churches in foreign mission 
fields. But he also advocated ‘‘the elimination of 
denominational distinctions,’ and was defeated by those 
who raised the objection that some doctrine must be 
taught, and the question was whose doctrine. Dr. 
Barton very properly replied that the work of the Church 
was the salvation of souls, and that the heathen ought 
not to be burdened with explanations of the difference 
between Calvinism and Methodism. But already an- 
other question is up which will not cease to beset the 
Federal Council until it is rightly answered. From what 
are the heathen to be delivered? Is it from a flaming 
hell in a future life, from anything terrific in a future 
life, or is it salvation from the hells of this life and the 
devils of temptation that beset men everywhere? This 
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is not our problem, for our churches solved it long ago. 
Our problems are of a different kind and must be worked 
out in a different way. But the Federal Council will not 
escape from the task of solving it. 


& 


Now that the subject is open for discussion by con- 
sent of all parties, it is in order for every one to express 
his opinion concerning the tariff. The subject ought 
to be taken out of politics and kept out, for it is a matter 
which concerns the prosperity and physical welfare of 
every person in the country. Why should the tax on 
works of art, for instance, be a subject of dispute be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats? Why should such a 
tax be imposed at all? Who receives any benefit from 
the imposition of a duty to exclude paintings, statuary, ~ 
and the antique treasures of the Old World? Native art 
is not encouraged by such exclusion. On the contrary, 
our native artists would find their patronage greatly in- 
creased if the taste of the people could be cultivated by a 
wide-spread familiarity with the forms of beauty which 
are commonplace in every civilized country but our own. 
Native artists, we are told, are not in favor of the duty 
on works of art. 


Our Problem. 


Unitarians have taken their part in the last one hun- 
dred years in the amelioration of doctrines which they 
did not accept and in the creation of a more salubrious 
moral climate for all men, whether of the church or 
of the world. It was orthodoxy which gave the witches 
their temptation and opportunity, and it was ortho- 
doxy that suspended them from the gallows, pressed 
the life out’ of them by torture, or drained it away in 
prison. But the root of the delusion, and of the wrath 
that quenched it, was simply belief in the personal 
existence of the devil. This is to-day taught openly 
and unblushingly by Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and others who ought to know better. 
So long as the belief in the personality of Satan remains, 
so long will linger, both at home and abroad, the belief 
that paganism in foreign lands and deep depravity 
at home are directly caused by an evil spirit, not all 
powerful indeed, but able to thwart at every step, so 
long as life endures, the benign and blessed influence 
of the holy spirit of God. If this belief, with all that 
comes out of it, could be eradicated from the minds, 
hearts, and consciences and common lives of men, 
women, and children throughout the United States, 
many of the devilish deeds and the evil influences that 
now persist would cease to be performed or to operate. 
Nothing gives a lyncher more zeal for his task than 
the claim that he is operating against a black devil. 

Our churches and preachers, with the honorable 
laymen and women, have done much to prove and 
illustrate the doctrine that the noblest moral and spir- 
itual attributes of the great Saviour of men, whom 
some agree to worship as the second person in the Trinity, 
have their beginnings in every normal human life, and 
may be found working in every one who has the up- 
right front and heaven-regarding eye that man is born 
to. Leaving out of the question, for the moment, mir- 
aculous works which have in them no specific moral 
quality, but are simply exercises of power, there is to 
be found in human nature no moral trait, impulse, 
desire, or ability which, being raised to its highest 
power, would not be worthy to illustrate the moral 
majesty of the most divine person that ever walked 
the earth. 

Now just in so far as our churches have given them- 
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selves with might and with light and leading to the 
driving out of all doctrines of devils, and the bringing 
in of the doctrine of the divine sonship of man, in just 
so far they have been leaders and inspirers of every 
good work for the curbing of iniquity and the bringing 
in of secular education and moral training of which 
the fruits were and are calmness, moral courage, self- 
control, contempt for that which is mean and injurious, 
whether to one’s self or to one’s neighbor,—in short 
whatever makes for the building up of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

We can do more for the federation of the churches 
in America by standing outside of their brotherhood 
and making the pomp and ceremony of the old creeds 
ridiculous, than by veiling our faces and consenting 
to become silent partners in a brotherhood of which 
we reject the teaching of the majority and the silent 
consent of those who admit to their fellowship those 
who teach doctrines of devils which they themselves 
reject. The great days of the churches and the preachers 
are at hand for those who have any mission and message 
to the heart of man, and who know how so to conduct 
themselves that those who come within the circle of 
their influence shall go away with bowed heads saying, 
I want to be a better man, and then in the daily life 
attempt to make the wish a reality. Not to the faint- 
hearts, who are looking for a message and eagerly and 
anxiously inquiring, Who will send me? but to the cour- 
ageous souls who can make the divine manhood seem 
to be a reality to the youth of the land, there arises a 
great opportunity such as the world never offered the 
church before. ‘wo classes of those who would entice 
the church from its proper function should be resisted 
with decision. ‘They are the luxurious rich who wish 
to be let alone, and the secular busybodies who wish 
to get the momentum of the church behind their schemes 
of secular salvation. Those who have been greatest 
among us in the past glorified the function of the church 
and rejoiced in the honorable commission they had 
received from it. Any champion of Christianity who 
lowers his crest to-day at the challenge of any interest 
will miss the guerdon of Christian knighthood. 


Whe New England Farmer. 


Though his estate has never been an easy one, there 
has never been a time when, class for class, it did not 
compare to advantage with that of other manual laborers. 
He has rarely got rich; but how often have carpenters 
and masons and painters? He has been obliged to 
work hard, but such is ever the lot of those who toil 
to good purpose. His life has been isolated, but more 
healthy so than in the congestion of the manufactory 
or the poisoned air of city alleys. He has had encounters 
with drouth and frost, but has been spared the miseries 
of strike and lockout. Though hard times have touched 
him as others, they have not driven him from his plough; 
and he has toiled on, assured that the world must have 
the fruit of his toil.- Often enough we have surveyed 
his estate in wonder that he should leave it for some 
other not essentially easier and far more precarious. 
And now how improved it is! He still has need of the 
watchful eye and the frugal care. But the old demand 
for heavy toil is passed. The scythe and the hand- 
rake have been superseded by the mowing-machine 
and the horse-rake. A machine may do his heavier 
pitching and shovelling, spread his manures, plant his 
corn and hoe it, plant his potatoes and dig them, sow 
his grains and harvest them. Within his house facilities 
are only less numerously improved. Housework is 
still housework; but the churn and the cheese-tub 
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have gone with the loom and the spinning-wheel. The 
old isolation too is to an important degree meliorated, 
The electric provides him cheap and rapid travel; over 
the telephone he talks with his friends, summons the 
doctor, does business with ‘the market; the Rural Free 
Delivery brings the post-office to his door. And there 
are other aspects of his life which show this to be the 
farmer’s better day. His buildings, as a whole, are 
better than his father’s: his fields show nobler culture, 
his flocks and herds a wiser selection and care. His 
very garden testifies to the improvement. A long 
list of vegetables which, in his father’s day, if heard 
of, were unseen, are now cultivated there. Also one 
sees there the strawberry, the blackbetry, the rasp- 
berry, which his mother only had for her table as she 
found them where wild nature had planted them. His 
table is more variously spread than was his father’s, 
his house better furnished; books, magazines, and 
papers, in far greater profusion, are at hand for his 
ampler leisure; in the roadside school-house his children 
find more and better instruction than was his portion. 
Even his toil has taken on a nobler character. It is 
scientific where formerly it was routine. Farmer 
‘‘Corntossel’’? and Farmer ‘‘Hayseed’”’ of the cartoons 
are still to be met; but more and more their places 
are being filled by those to whom the field is an object- 
lesson of truths taught in the lecture-room of the agri- 
cultural college; to whom the soil is chemistry, the 
insects entomology, and the weeds are botany. 

These fairer features of the farmer’s life are pleasing: 
there is another not so satisfactory. Many can well 
remember when, 

“From humble tenements around 
Came up the passive train, 


And in the church a blessing found 
That filled their homes again.”’ 


A Sunday morning in the country will show this 
“train” to be sadly shortened. ‘The New England farmer 
is not to-day a church-goer. He is likely to be more 
interested in the discussions of the grange than in the 
services of the sanctuary. And there are not wanting 
those who see in him the altered spirit which this change 
seems to imply; who find him getting dangerously 
near to the level of his outward circumstance,—while 
prospering, materializing. In this aspect the father’s 
harder estate was after all the better one. If he had 
fewer flowers, his eye was clearer to the stars. 

The problem of the country church, now engrossing 
so wide an interest, is thus before us, and it is not limited 
to New England. Probably the farmer shares the 
general material tendencies of the age: it is certain 
that the country church does not reach him with a 
countervailing appeal. He may believe in it, but he 
does not care for it. And for this want of interest, 
with all his materialism, the fault is not wholly on his 
side. In the blame for it the country church must 
generously share. Truth is that in the struggle for 
existence our country ministries are often too severely 
handicapped for effective service. And for this the 
reason is apparent: the multiplication of sects has 
reduced congregations below decent self-support and 
working efficiency. Any practical dealing with this 
problem must recognize this feature of the situation. 
But what can be done? Sectarianisms meliorate slowly; 
but in spite of them, and in the long run an antidote 
for them, a generous missionary spirit could support 
ministries that should win and save. It is a question 
of ministries, their quality, not the creed they stand 
for. The requirements of the country field are not 
especially exacting. Eloquence is not demanded nor 
high culture; but ministries, wise and warm-hearted 
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and continued, are demanded, such as Bartol’s at Lan- 
caster and Adams’s at Templeton and Leonard’s at 
Dublin. One such, in many a paganizing district, 
whether orthodox or liberal, should in time become 
the centre of a wide redemption. It is through such 
ministries, not through tracts or revivals, that the 
rural denizen shall be won back to his old allegiance. 
And this should have significance far beyond his indi- 
vidual or the local welfare. The country recruits the 
city, and whether by men satisfied with things temporal 
or by men with eye on things eternal signifies greatly. 
The farmer is a quiet toiler, but commerce and politics 
and letters reflect his life. His better condition is 
but a deceiving mirage if he is a poorer man. His 
worth to the world. is measured far less by what he 
produces than by what he is. That civilization is 
but sickly and mean which, while fattening at its roots, 
is blighted in its flower. 


American QGnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


III. 


Lincoln, Neb., is a capital city and one of our most 
promising university centres, and we have here a strong, 
progressive society. The ministry of Rev. J. l. Marsh has 
been of that character which gives permanence and sta- 
bility to the local organization. ‘The assistance rendered 
by the Association to this church since its establishment 
in 1898 has been amply justified. On the morning of 
the 15th the secretary preached to a congregation of one 
hundred and fifty, after which he addressed the young 
people, many of whom are connected with the university. 
In the evening there was a service in recognition of the 
settlement of Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, late minister 
of the South Memorial Church of Worcester. The Hon. 
A. J. Sawyer, a leading lawyer and former mayor of 
Lincoln, presided and extended the welcome of the society 
to Rev. and Mrs. Weatherly. The other addresses were 
by Rabbi Braun of the Jewish synagogue, the secretary, 
and Mr. Weatherly. Our cause in this capital city of 
Nebraska is firmly established. The opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of Unitarianism and its influence 
was never more inviting, and the traditions thus far so 
well sustained are sure to be continued. One wonders if 
in this section of the, Middle West, there is not being 
evolved what may be called the ‘‘Nebraska Type”’ of 
man,—a compact, clear-featured, Bryanesque individual. 
He is alert, intellectually restless, and believes himself to 
be an idealist. One sees him everywhere, engaged in all 
trades and professions; and he augurs well for the com- 
mercial and political welfare of the people. 

When the secretary looked through the car window 
at daybreak on the 17th, the sun had caught Gray’s Peak 
and the summits of the entire range in his first morning 
rays. The train was slowly sliding down the long incline 
into the vast, shadowy vale of the Platte, where the 
great city of Denver was as yet_only_a small patch of 
smoke on the landscape. There was something unex- 
pectedly appropriate in the arrival of the secretary at 
Denver on this particular morning, for presently the 
bands were playing and there was a general celebration 
(in his honor, of course) since Denver and he were born 
in the selfsame year, and it was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the city’s existence. The papers were full of it, al- 
though through some unaccountable oversight the sec- 
retary did not discover his own portrait among those 
that appeared in the local press. 
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It was pleasant to meet the two hundred and more 
people at the supper in Dr. Utter’s church, and with him 
to consider at length the affairs of Unitarianism in Col- 
orado. When, two years ago, the secretary visited the 
church in Denver, Dr. Utter was literally confined to the 
tower (of his church) and was leading a life of Benedic- 
tine solitude, but now he found him enjoying all the 
felicities of matrimonial blessedness in a beautiful home 
on the outskirts of the city, his church meanwhile enter- 
ing upon new and interesting activities. 

Three days were then spent in Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, where peculiar local problems just now call for a 
further test of the patient loyalty which has character- 
ized these small groups of Unitarians in recent years. 
The earnest and scholarly pastorate of Mr. Nichols having 
ceased, the coming of Mr. Marsh has revived those who 
were depressed because of Mr. Nichols’ departure, and 
now, with the assistance of the Association, all are look- 
ing forward to renewed interest. : 

Tornadoes were sweeping over the wide plains through 
which the semi-subterranean Arkansas takes its sluggish 
course, and the train that bore the secretary through 
Southern Kansas seemed to travel at a snail’s pace. 
Rather than land in Wichita at dead of night he stopped 
at Dodge City, once the scene of sanguinary carnivals. 
Arriving late in the evening, he inquired the way to the 
best hotel and was directed to the Sublime Outlook 
House and retired. That night he slept upon little else 
but a sublime outlook, for in the morning his backbone 
bore the imprints of the higher mathematics. 

When, on the next day, the train pulled into the station 
at Wichita it was pleasant to see the cheerful faces of 
Rev. Edward Day and Mr. Theodore L. Bergen, who met 
the secretary with a hearty welcome. It was also grati- 
fying to learn that the Unitarian and Universalist minis- 
ters in Wichita had scored a friendly but important vic- 
tory over the ministers of the other churches who had 
attempted to limit the membership of the Ministers’ As- 
sociation to those who would accept a Trinitarian test. 
Congratulations were in order, and they were coming in 
goodly numbers from laymen and liberal clergymen from 
various parts of the State. In Kansas ‘‘Taft’s religion” 
became in reality a campaign issue, and the Republican 
candidate was bitterly opposed by the orthodox clergy; 
but, although his vote was thus diminished, Unitarianism 
was, and is, the gainer throughout the State. 

It was the night before Thanksgiving, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, there was a good attendance at the 
church and much interest shown in the affairs of the As- 
sociation. New members are attaching themselves to 
the church in this growing city, and Mr. Day’s ministry 
has already gained a flattering recognition. Mr. Bergen, 
president of the society, suspecting that the secretary 
would yearn towards his own table in Cambridge and 
the family group there gathered on Thanksgiving day, 
extended his own family board to the dimensions of a 
boundless hospitality, and it was under his roof that he 
shared in the spirit of that festival. But, like this space 
in the Register, the day was too short for all that the 
secretary would like to have crowded into it, and the 
early afternoon found him, accompanied by Mr. Day, on 
their way to attend the installation of Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke, at Oklahoma City, some two hundred miles down 
the line. 

And what a country_to pass through! But it is useless 
even to hint at the vast natural resources of this region. 
It rained in torrents, and after moving for seven hours 
over these fertile prairies the train suddenly entered a 
great city illuminated to the brilliancy of daylight. It 
seemed like the colossal work of some fabulous magician. 
The new minister with his family had arrived the night 
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before. Arrangements for the installation had been made 
-by members of the society, and Rabbi Blatt had tendered 
the Jewish Temple and his own choir for the purpose. 
The opening service, which was very impressive, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Blatt, and Judge Goodrich presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Judge Goodrich and Rev. Messrs. 
Blatt, Day, Ham of Dallas, and Wilson, while Mr. Clarke 
closed the service with a short address of great spiritual 
earnestness. 

The new movement at Oklahoma City, for two years 
under the devoted leadership of Rev. Walter C. Peirce, is 
full of promise. It contains at present some thirty mem- 
bers who have undertaken the enterprise with a full ap- 
preciation of the difficulties to be encountered. While 
Oklahoma City is destined to become a great metropolis, 
it will, for years to come, be lacking in those elements of 
stability upon which Unitarian success so largely depends. 
It is a brave and self-effacing ministry that Mr. and Mrs. 

- Clarke have begun, but they are fully assured that their 
friends will watch their efforts with eager interest and, 
through the Association, uphold them with generous and 
sympathetic loyalty. Already an excellent lot for a 
church has been purchased and a suitable building will 
be erected in due time. 

The next day in the midst of a north-east rain-storm 
that would have done credit to the reputation of Massa- 
‘chusetts Bay, Rev. Marion F. Ham and the secretary 
travelled over two hundred miles and arrived in Dallas 
about midnight. On Sunday the rain still continued; 
but the Unitarian church was well filled, the music was 
fine, and the sermon by the secretary was about what 
might have been expected. The church in this leading 
city of the Lone Star State is, so far as Unitarianism in 
Texas is concerned, a veritable lone star. On its roll of 
membership are many of the most distinguished men of 
the city and its influence has already radiated to other 
parts of the State. The secretary was no stranger in Dal- 
las, and the entertainment which he received during the 
two days of his visit supported the tradition of hospitality 
in all the four points of the compass. ‘The reception at 
the home of Mr. E. P. Turner, general passenger agent of 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad, filled his beautiful home; 
and when, next morning, Mr. L. S. Thorn, general man- 
ager of the same railroad, at whose palatial house he had 
been entertained, presented the secretary with a free pass 
to New Orleans, the inference should not be drawn that 
it was done to get him out of the city. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


Un #ss all present indications of congressional senti- 
ment are misleading, the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment will place upon record its res-ntment of the 
President’s attitude toward a co-ordinate branch of the 
government as expressed in his utterances on the secret 
service in his message at the opening of the session. In 
discussing an amendment incorporated last year in the 
measure for the maintenance of the secret service, which 
limited the activities of that service to the Department 
of the Treasury, President Roosevelt wrote: ‘‘If deliber- 
ately introduced for the purpose of diminishing the 
effectiveness of war against crime it (the amendment) 

-could not have been better devised to this end. The 
chief argument in favor of the provision was that congress- 
men did not themselves wish to be investigated by secret 
service men.” -The House last Friday, appointed a com- 
‘mittee to decide what action shail be taken on the ex- 
pressions employed by the President; and senators, with- 
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out regard to party lines, at the beginning of the week 
were contemplating similar measures by the Senate. 


eS 


t EFFECTIVE action on tariff revision by the incoming 
Congress was foreshadowed in an announcement on the 
subject made last week by the President-elect, who is 
devoting the weeks that precede his inauguration to a 
comprehensive study of the problems that await him. 
After a series "of conferences with Speaker Cannon and 
with Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Taft, on December 10, gave to the newspapers 
the assurance that the preparation of an ‘‘honest and 
thorough revision of the present tariff’ is indicated by 
the sentiment of the legislators with whom he had dis- 
cussed the matter. The attitude of Speaker Cannon, 
who is an out-and-out ‘‘stand-patter’’ so far as the 
tariff is concerned, is of increasing interest as the sub- 
ject of revision develops. It is apparent that the in- 
fluence of the new administration is being concentrated 
upon the man who has been regarded rightly or wrongly 
as the chief obstacle to anything that savors of reform 
in the activities of the House of Representatives. 


2s 


THE perennial nature of the ‘‘Congo question” is in- 
dicated by the attitude of the British government toward 
the recently sanctioned transference of the Congo State 
from King Leopold’s administration to the constitutional 
control of the Belgian state. In a recent note to the 
Belgian government Great Britain points out that the re- 
forms outlined for the late domain of the king of the Bel- 
gians have not |been carried out, and suggests the 
propriety of the issuance of a pledge by Belgium for the 
performance of the promises within a ‘‘reasonable time.” 
The British government’s interest in the affairs of the 
Congo is partly explained by the following passage in the 
note, ‘‘The territories of the independent state touch 
those of his Britannic Majesty at many points, and it 
cannot therefore be a matter of indifference to his 
Majesty’s government how they are governed, inasmuch 
as the maladministration of any one state cannot but 
react to the prejudice of its neighbors.” 


od 


ANOTHER project of reform outside of the boundaries 
of the British Empire, in which the British government is 
taking an active interest, centres about the person of the 
shah of Persia. That sovereign recently issued a proc- 
Jamation announcing the definite abandonment of the 
parliamentary form of government, on the double ground 
that public sentiment did not demand it and that it was 
in conflict with the principles of the Koran. ‘The British 
minister at Teheran, acting in conjunction with his Rus- 
sian colleague, made an immediate protest against the 
step taken by the shah, and both diplomats are now ex- 
erting pressure to bring about a reconsideration of the 
royal decision to undo the act of advancement which 
had been done by his predecessor and to the maintenance 
of which he pledged himself upon his accession to the 


throne. 
x 


Tre elections of representatives in the new Turkish 
parliament are almost completed, and it was announced 
at Constantinople at the beginning of the week that the 
organization of the chamber would be perfected before 
the end of the current month, fully a month and a half 
later than the time contemplated by the Committee of 
Unity and Progress in its original declaration. There 
are reasons for believing that the allotment of representa- 
tives in the future legislative body among the various 
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nationalities in the empire has caused profound dissatis- 
faction to all the electors except the Turks, who appear 
to have exerted various influences, not always legitimate, 
to retain under the new order of things the mastery that 
they have always had by force of arms under the old. 
The Greeks have been especially incensed by Ottoman 
electioneering methods; but complaints are not lacking 
from Bulgarian, Serb, Armenian, and even Jewish sources. 


wt 


THE long pending controversy between the Nether- 
lands and Venezuela approached the acute stage last 
Saturday, when the Dutch cruiser Gelderland seized the 
Venezuelan guardship Alix, under the guns of Puerto 
Cabello, and towed it into Willemstad, Curagoa as a 
prize. It was explained by the governor of Curagoa that 
the seizure should not be construed as an act of hostility 
against the Venezuelan people, but that it must be re- 
garded as a measure merely against the personal rule of 
President Castro, who during the events at Puerto Cabello 
was departing from the inhospitable French capital for 
Berlin, presumably to lay his grievances before the Ger- 
man foreign office. Despite the official construction 
placed upon the incident by the Dutch, the affair was 
regarded at Caracas as a distinct act of war. Neverthe- 
less, the authorities at the fortress of Puerto Cabello 
made no show of force when the Gelderland, after having 
landed the Venezuelan crew of the Alix, steamed out of 
the harbor with the guardship in tow. 


Js 


A NOTABLE event took place at the Vatican last Sun- 
day, when the decree of beatification of Joan of Arc, who 
was burned by ecclesiastical authority in Rouen in 1431, 
was read in the hall of the consistory amid one of the 
most impressive ceremonials of the Roman Church. The 
beatification is a preliminary process to the canonization, 
which, in the case of the ‘‘Maid of Orleans,” is expected 
to take place next Easter. At that time a remarkable 
reversal of judgment will be completed. In reply to an 
address of thanks from the French prelates who partici- 
pated in the pomp of the beatification, Pope Pius X. re- 
ferred to ‘‘France, whose present rulers unfurled the 
banner of revolt, breaking the bonds which united the 
country to the Church. ... When you return, tell your 
people that, if they love France, they should love God and 
the Church and remember the words of the heroine of 
Orleans, ‘Christ, the King of France!’ So doing, God 
will protect France and make her great.” 


Brevities. 


The foundation stones of a good English education 
are: reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Unfortunately in our ingenious days the plumb line 
of righteousness is not always identical with the measur- 
ing rod of legality. 


As Nord Alexis, the exiled president of Hayti, is more 
than ninety years old, the end of his political. career 
cannot be described as premature. 


No man is fit to be a reformer or leader of men who 
cannot give and take plain speech on the subject nearest 
to his heart without losing his temper. 


In a crowd of people densely packed if one faints and 
falls, his next neighbor also must fall into the vacancy 
made, and then follows panic, danger, and sometimes 
death in the struggle to escape. 
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The secret service of the government is justified by its 
deeds, but great care should be taken that the detectives 
should be honorable men of proved integrity who will not 
be tempted to become infamous as spies and informers. 


About a hundred years ago a shoemaker in Salem, 
Mass, painted on his door-post the legend, Mens conscia 
yectt. His rival on the other side of the street, not to be 
outdone, put on his sign, Men’s and women’s conscia 
rectt. : 


No Russian refugee should be surrendered to the 
tender mercies of his government for political reasons, 
but we have no place in an American Commonwealth 
for any man who advocates and-practises cold-blooded 
assassination. ie , 


Mr. Charles J. Capen, master of the Boston Latin 
School, the son of a Unitarian minister and the youngest 
of twelve children, fairly illustrates old-fashioned Unita- 
rian psychotherapy. He has taught in one school fifty- 
seven years and never lost a day, and at the age of eighty- 
five is still teaching. 


In Faneuil Hall, when it was packed to the doors with 
men standing, a dangerous swaying began which would 
have proved fatal to some if their footing had been lost. 
Daniel Webster was speaking. He shouted, ‘‘Let every 
man stand erect upon his own feet.’’ The crowd of men 
straightened up and the danger was passed. Then he 
said, ‘‘That is an illustration’ of democracy.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Emmanuel Movement. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

In your issue of November 19 you say, editorially, 
The Emmanuel idea, carried out in practice, involves 
the acceptance of the Episcopalian interpretation of the 
gospel narratives and calls for the exercise of faith of a 
kind that is impossible to a Unitarian of critical intelli- 
gence.’’ Now exactly what do you mean when you say 
‘“‘the Emmanuel idea, carried out in practice?” For upon 
your meaning of that phrase depends, on the one side, 
an obvious truth in your statement, so obviqus indeed as 
to seem unnecessary to state; or, on the other side, a 
fundamental error, which nullifies the whole paragraph. 

If by “‘the Emmanuel idea” is meant the detail in 
method of psycho-therapeutics as practised by the clergy of 
Emmanuel Church, including the hymns from the Church 
Hymnal which are used at the Wednesday night meet- 
ings, the recital of the Apostles’ Creed, the phraseology 
and Trinitarian formule used in the prayers, and the in- 
sistence, both in public instruction and, presumably, in 
private treatments, that faith in Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour is essential to wholeness of spirit,—then, 
obviously, a ‘“‘Unitarian of critical intelligence” cannot 
practise or be benefited by the Emmanuel idea without 
doing violence to his convictions. 

But since Dr. Worcester and his associates formulated 
their plan of co-operation between parish clergy and 
physicians for the practice of a scientific psycho-therapy, 
many men of varying religious beliefs have accepted the 
plan and have adapted it in various ways to fit the local 
and denominational needs. Therefore, the phrase ‘‘Em- 
manuel Movement” has come to mean not the details 
of the practice employed at Emmanuel Church, but the 
underlying scheme of clerical and medical alliance for 
psycho-therapeutic treatment of nervous and functional 
disorders. And it seems to me that ‘‘the Emmanuel 
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idea”’ (to use your phrase) is the idea that, to a consider- 
able extent, at least, a person’s health is dependent upon 
right thinking in religion and morals; that sickness of 
mind and of body often arises from causes wholly or 
largely spiritual; and that, therefore, the cure of such 
disorders lies within the realm of spiritual and religious 
direction and re-education, including, together with the 
use of expert diagnosis, all that is known in scientific 
psychology. That is ‘‘the Emmanuel idea.” 

The clergy of the well-known Boston parish which has 
given its name to the movement, being theologians of 
the Trinitarian school and ordained priests of the Epis- 
copal Church, are bound to interpret all forms of salva- 
tion in terms of that ‘‘interpretation of the gospel nar- 
ratives’’ which is the very soul and motive of the Episco- 
pal Church. And this obligation, though an intellectual 
handicap upon them, they have in practice overcome. 

It is not my present purpose to extol or even to defend 
this movement. I wish simply to point out the grave 
error, theological and psychological, expressed in your 
editorial. The Episcopal clergy have succeeded in psy- 
chological healing in spite of their theology, not because 
of it. And Unitarians who would logically apply their 
Unitarian theological principles to the problems of per- 
sonal life would become the best, and the only consist- 
ent, psycho-therapists. Psychologically speaking, this 
sort of healing is accomplished through the power of 
suggestion, by the patient himself, his own subconscious- 
ness being aroused and directed to exert its proper powers. 
Religiously speaking, the healing power is the divinity 
which is within every man. Now, the recognition of 
that divinity,—not within the One Man only, but in 
every man,—is the great contribution which Unitarian- 
ism has made to theology. The Unitarian Church 
teaches the spiritual truths upon which psycho-therapy 
rests; but we have left it to our Episcopalian brethren 
to initiate the work which logically belonged to us to 
begin. Their ‘‘interpretation of the gospel narratives” 
must cause them much perplexity as psychologists, but 
as lovers of men they have overcome that difficulty. We 
have no difficulty of that sort to overcome, but have 
instead a doctrine pointing directly towards success in 
the healing of souls and bodies. We and the Episcopa- 
lians seem to me, in this matter, to be very like the two 
brothers in the parable: one said, ‘‘I go, sir,’? and went 
not; the other said, ‘‘I go not,’”’ but afterwards repented 
and went. ALFRED H. Brown. 


The Three Kings of Bermuda. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


In Washington Irving’s ‘‘Wolfert’s Roast and Other 
Papers”’ he gives us in the midst of a delightful disserta- 
tion on ‘“The Bermudas,”’ the only too brief tale of ‘“The 
Three Kings of Bermuda and Their Treasure of Amber- 
gris.’’ Unlike his procedure in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle; or, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Irving does not here depend 
solely upon his imagination for his facts, but bases his 
narrative on actual occurrences, though, as it must be 
admitted, surrounding it with much the same atmosphere 
as that in which the worthy Diedrich Knickerbocker was 
accustomed to invest his veracious annals of New Am- 
sterdam. Reduced to more matter-of-fact language than 
Irving employs, the tale of the three kings should run 
after the following fashion :— 

When the passengers and crew of the Sea Venture, 
wrecked in Bermuda in July of 1609, departed for Vir- 
ginia (their original destination), in May of the year 
following, in the two pinnaces they had constructed, 
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meanwhile, a seaman named Edward Waters is said to 
have been left behind in Bermuda. If so, a lonely two 
months he must have had of it ere the return of Admiral 
Somers for provisions in July. Worn out by fatigues and 
exposures, the admiral died some few months later, and 
with his latest breath he charged his nephew, who com- 
manded their vessel, to revisit Virginia with the needed 
provisions in such haste as might be. 

Capt. Somers, nevertheless, deemed it best to sail at 
once for England with the body of his uncle; but, when 
he did so, the islands were not left wholly uninhabited, 
for three men stayed behind at their own desire, those 
in the ship promising as early a return as practicable. 
The three persons thus left in possession were not among 
the most esteemed of those who had come to the islands, 
as in that case the request would not have been so 
readily complied with. In short, it is abundantly evident 
that their room was greatly preferred to their company. 

Waters seems to have been the leading spirit in the 
affair, and he persuaded Christopher Carter and Edward 
Chard to remain with him,—no such difficult matter, 
probably, for the three appear to have been kindred 
spirits of a none too respectable character. Indeed both 
Waters and Chard are said to have escaped hanging by 
the merest chance while the company of the Sea Venture 
were building their boats. 

For a short season the three adventurers lived in har- 
mony, if we may credit their own account, tilling the 
ground industriously, planting corn and seeds, erecting 
a cabin for themselves, and on the whole having a fairly 
merry time of it. Wild fowl were abundant, so were 
fish and turtle, and the quantity of wild hogs in the 
islands insured for them a perennial supply of fresh pork. 
What is most probable is that they soon intermitted their 
self-enforced agricultural labors and gave themselves up 
to feasting and general jollity, although strong drink, to 
which they would not have been averse, was unfortu- 
nately (as they must have esteemed it) lacking at their 
banquets. Their ‘‘tripartite sovereignty,’ as Irving 
terms it, endured but for a brief while, and then dissension 
set in and the subjectless monarchs of the small empire 
fell into most wretched case. 

As ill luck (for so it proved) would have it, while search- 
ing for turtle among the rocks on shore, they stumbled 
one day upon a piece of ambergris of some fourscore 
pounds weight, with sundry smaller lumps near by. We 
may be positive that the three men did not regard their 
find as in any sense untoward, but, on the contrary, as 
the most fortunate of happenings. Nevertheless, with 
this discovery their contentment came to a sudden end. 
Until it could be sold in London the ambergris was worth- 
less as a possession, but this view of the case they over- 
looked in their fierce quarrels as to the apportionment of 
the sum that should be obtained when the treasure should 
find a market. 

To so high a pitch did their passions rise that Chard and 
Waters determined upon immediate settlement of the 
matter, so far as they were concerned, in open combat; 
but Carter, the most level-headed of the three, stole their 
weapons and hid them, and so the battle of Bermuda 
never came off. He reflected that the issue of the fray 
would probably be the death of one of his comrades, 
possibly it might involve the death of both; and he sen- 
sibly concluded it better to dwell in the presence of two 
enemies, even, than entirely alone in an island in mid- 
Atlantic. ‘ 

For two years more the little company lived on to 
gether in a humor more or less sullen, a humor that not 
even abundance of food could dispel, and meanwhile 
“their clothes were worne cleane from their backes and 
their hopes of any forraine reeleefe as naked as their 
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bodies.”’ At last, when in desperation, they had resolved. 


to build a boat in which to attempt reaching either New- 
foundland or Virginia, they descried an approaching sail 
whose progress they eagerly watched. The vessel, which 
proved to be the Plough, bearing Gov. Moore and a 
ship’s company intending colonization, landed on the 
south side of Smith’s Island, and in very short space the 
three forlorn kings came rowing over from St. George’s 
Island to greet their fellow Englishmen and yield up their 
kingdom. 

Hearing soon of the treasure of ambergris, Gov. Moore 
proceeded to examine Chard privately concerning what 
he and his two companions had found. But Chard was 
not without his share of worldly wisdom, and he replied 
that nothing of moment had been discovered so far as 
he knew, save the island fruits, a reply sufficiently far 
from the truth, as we know, and as Moore undoubtedly 
suspected. Chard’s purpose, of course, was to gain time 
till he could swear his two mates to secrecy. Dreading 
discovery, however, they presently acquainted the ship’s 
commander, Capt. Davis, and one other named Kendall 
with the nature of their find, in order that the captain 
might be the better enabled to forward their plans for 
getting the ambergris to London and a market. 

Five persons were now partners in the secret, and its 
further preservation rendered thereby so much more 
difficult. Five men horribly jealous of each other and 
each fully determined not to let any one get the better 
of him—how could the weighty secret be kept? In point 
of fact, it wasn’t! Carter presently disclosed the whole 
affair to the governor, thinking thus to better his own 
chances of profit; and Moore, as the first step in the busi- 
ness, promptly put Chard and Kendal in confinement. 
On the Sunday succeeding, the governor soundly rated 
Capt. Davis, who seems to have borne the rebuke almost 
in silence for the moment; but on returning to his ship he 
ordered his sailors to follow him, adding that he would 
set the two prisoners free, and they might all have the 
ambergris for themselves, no matter what Gov. Moore 
might propose to do about it. 

Here was open rebellion, sure enough, and the colony 
scarce a week in Bermuda! The governor, neverthe- 
less, did not mean to be set at naught in this fashion 
and prepared to take active measures accordingly for 
maintaining the dignity of his office. Matters now looked 
serious, and the fate of the first Bermuda settlement may 
be said to have trembled in the balance just then. But, 
on beholding Gov. Moore’s bold attitude, the captain sud- 
denly grew faint-hearted and made his peace. Kendal 
was now liberated and Chard condemned to be hanged 
for obstinacy. The justice of this sentence is not pre- 
cisely clear at this late day; but, just as Chard was mount- 
ing the ladder for his execution, he was reprieved, though 
subsequently held in confinement for three years. 

The lump of ambergris, the primary cause of all this 
pother, now came into the possession of the governor, 
who at once turned it over to the Virginia Company un- 
der whose auspices the colony was established, though 
not a little of it contrived to remain in the hands of 
Davis and Kendal. On the strength of this circumstance 
these two, on returning to London, soon prepared to make 
another voyage to the fortunate isles where priceless am- 
bergris might seemingly be had for the picking up. Yet, 
like the three kings before them, Davis and Kendal pres- 
ently fell to disputing over their fraction of the sea prize, 
which, coming to the knowledge of the Virginia Company, 
they were consequently so harassed by the company 
that they gave up their intended voyage, went into hid- 
ing and, presumably, never mentioned ambergris there- 
after save with bated breath. 

As for the three kings, the original finders of the un- 
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lucky treasure, they appear never to have profited in 
the slightest from their discovery, and since the disruption 
of their kingdom not a piece of ambergris worth mention- 
ing has been chanced upon in Bermuda in all the three 
centuries that have elapsed since the period of their 
triumvirate. 

Boston, Mass. 


Work and Rest. 


O Father, while I live, I pray 

That I may work from day to day,— 
Work with strong hand and willing mind 
At little tasks that help mankind. 


And, Father, when I die, I pray 

That, as I rise to greet the day, 

I be not cursed with idle rest, 

But with some heavenly work be blest. 

—John Haynes Holmes, in Isles of Shoals Hymn Book. 


Theism and Ethics. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


That the belief in a God who had arbitrarily set on 
foot as the reward for the good the eternal pleasure, 
and as the punishment for the bad the eternal pain, 
has had an immense influence on the multitude cannot 
be doubted. The teaching of the Church for ages has 
been that God would bestow this reward and impose 
this penalty. It has been taught, also, that God has 
tied together by innumerable threads good acts and 
happiness, bad acts and misery. Therefore duty, the 
moral life, has been interlinked with a belief in God. 
What God commanded was right, what God forbade 
was wrong. And men went to a Book to find out what 
was commanded and what was forbidden. Thus the 
Church, the interpreter of this Book, has been considered 
the chief support of morality. 

But the belief in this theism, in the authority of this 
Book, is waning. In the fashionable modern novel this 
scepticism is thinly veiled. It is boldly confessed by 
our educated young men. And among our intelligent 
mechanics, with many of whom I have conversed per- 
sonally, the belief in this God of the Church is openly 
discredited. And I also find everywhere a serious ques- 
tioning as to what is right and wrong. 

And is there not a menace.to society in this discount- 
ing of the Church, this denial of God, this quenching of - 
religion and of hopes that reach beyond the present 
life? May there not be a moral interregnum, and men 
give themselves up to the all-absorbing pursuit of money 
and of pleasure? If belief wanes, what will give tran- 
scendence to those moral laws which chain the stars? 
Can this transcendence come from the terrible and 
ruthless morality of evolution, the struggle for existence, 
and the survival of the strongest? Evolution in the 
thought of many, instead of being a teacher of morality, 
simply levels man. to the animal plane. 

But in my judgment, in these times of moral con- 
fusion, when the old theism of authority of the Book .is 
passing away, a moral impulse is coming from the new 
theism of science which will teach us to see through the 
dark and frayed arabesques of life the golden thread 
of duty. 

A certain school of materialists thought they had 
given the coup de grace to what they called the super- 
stition of a creative intelligence and tenderness; but 
many of the young thinkers who are at work in America, 
England, France, Germany, though warm _ believers 
in evolution, see something more in the universe than 
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Spencer’s “see-saw”? of homogeneity and heterogeneity - 


and Haeckel’s ‘‘law of substance.” They hesitate to 
believe that the world is borne blindly on by an un- 
conscious evolution, or that evolution has evolved itself. 
They are not averse to the thought that there is a power 
that uses evolution for its own ends and selects its 
course. And the idea of a power fashioning things to wise 
purposes is in harmony with the views of our great 
psychologists. They have given a more careful reading 
of certain pages in the book of the soul and found a cor- 
respondence between our nature and theism. How can 
we conceive our reason and imagination (our creative 
faculty), whatever may be the method of their devel- 
opment, to have originated without an Author with 
reason and imagination? How could there be a science 
of history, how could we translate the order of the 
world into arts and sciences, unless that order had been 
intelligently arranged ? 
tenderness lying at the root of things, rather than ‘‘the 
fundamental wickedness of the Will’s creative ways,” 
is, for souls fashioned: like our own, with a deep re- 
ligious sense, a most natural conception. ‘And I saw 
no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty, and the 
Lamb [1.e., the Tenderness] are the temple of it.” 

But, if it be said this view is anthropomorphic and 
dualistic, I answer that the objection is purely verbal. 
That God’s nature may be large enough to include the 
human, and that his personality is inviolate from ours, 
as ours is inviolate from his, is not a conception crassly 
anthropomorphic, nor does it preclude the essential 
unity of the universe, the apotheosis of Hegelianism. 
That the soul may be lost in God as the drop in the ocean 
is only the degradation of philosophy into a dream of 
mysticism. How can we escape from the conclusion 
that a real theism is the most practically reasonable sug- 
gestion toward the solution of the riddle of existence, 
if the universe is intelligible, as we must believe that it is? 

Man is distinguished from the animal, not by some 
special psychical prerogative, but by the immensity of 
these prerogatives. For he has faculties which many 
think are far more suggestive, impressive, and profound 
than his reason or intelligence. He has dreams, oh, 
so subtly sweet! visions, memories, reminiscences of 
some star, wherein, perhaps, he dwelt when his soul 
was young. Even now, with all our knowledge, wé 
have not made a map of him; for is not the soul ever 
full of surprises? And this man with his immeasurable 
needs, his reverence, his prayers, his faith, his hopes,— 
what less than theism can measure up to these? 

That God may be wrestling with evil, that mysterious 
pessimism of existence; that, like us, though incon- 
ceivably greater, he may have purposes for which he 
works, is a thought not necessarily unethical or un- 
scientific. A transcendent Absolute dissipated into 
the goods and ills of this material universe, all at last 
to be absorbed into an eternal ‘‘nothing,’”’ according to 
Hegel’s philosophy, is to me unthinkable. No, there 
must be something in him answering to our thoughts and 
ideals. + 

But, though his programme we may not divine, we 
feel that he is a being so pure, so high, so tender, so 
true, that he may have without reservation all our 
reverence, all our love, though we do not call him master 
or sovereign, having within ourselves the same infinitude, 
the same mystery. That our needs prophesy him, 
that he is behind all the flowers and the stars, and that 
he hears our cry,—what greater thought can possess the 
soul? This great truth coming to us from science will 
construct for us a simple, severe, but not an ascetic 
ethic. It will create an environment of ideals which 
will uplift and educate the multitudes. By its in- 
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fluence brighter beliefs will be generated, dormant powers 
aroused, and the sympathy, kindness, justice, manli- 
ness of our nature find expression. It is thought which 
organizes and subdues matter, and is able to cut a path 
for millions of feet through the dense thickets of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. A great and beautiful thought, 
which is understood by the most wretched, the most 
obscure, the most destitute, will bud and blossom and 
fruit in thousands of human hearts. 

He who believes in God can never ask: ‘‘What is it to 
me whether mankind is elevated or not? Made better or 
worse? Higher or lower?” Man feels his own high 
being when at a certain moment of his existence he 
becomes conscious of God. It is by communion with 
him that one rises higher than another, becomes a Joan 
of Arc, a Saint Paul, a Christ; nay, the saints and heroes 
of our common life. Our real birth dates from the hour 
when first we become aware of these communications. 

But we may be born many times, and each birth reveal 
to us new grandeurs, new duties. Oh, the unspeakable 
exaltation of the soul that has-suffered itself to become 
religious; that is, to become acquainted with God! 

But I cannot believe that these times of moral con- 
fusion are those of religious indifference. Rather are 
we eiitering upon a great religious period, for never before 
in all history has the soul been so athirst for God. And 
from the summit of this great aspiration we discern an 
ever-widening horizon of duty. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Religion of John Milton,* 


BY SAMUEL MCCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


Nowhere is the influence of John Milton more felt 
and nowhere is it more fitting to give thought to what 
he was and what he stood for than in the old Puri- 
tan churches of New England, for no people have been 
more identified with that thought for which Milton stood 
than the members of these churches. It was a contem- 
porary of John Milton, a man who shared the same 
religious and political ideas, who founded this church. 
Here in Cambridge there met in the time of Milton a 
famous convention of churches and formed the Cam- 
bridge Platform, which was virtually putting into effect, 
by an ecclesiastical assembly, the ideas for which Milton 
was pleading at that very time in England. 

Generations had passed, the Puritanism of New Eng- 
land has felt a new spirit. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it was felt that many of these churches 
had drifted far from the Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century, the Puritanism that was associated more than 
any other with the name of Milton. It was just at that 
time, when these churches were announcing themselves 
to be Unitarian, that Milton’s treatise on Christian 
Doctrine was discovered, and it was found that the 
great Puritan in England had anticipated by several 
generations the logical trend of Puritanism. Milton 
took his place as the first of the distinctly Unitarian 
men of letters. And to the name of Milton and to the 
arguments of Milton, his successor in the spirit, Chan- 
ning, owed and acknowledged much. Channing’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Milton,” based upon the discovery of Milton’s true 
place in the religious world, is one of the influential and 
epoch-making works of our distinctly Unitarian move- 
ment in New England. 

So I wish to speak this Sunday and next Sunday upon 
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the religion of John Milton, trying as well as I can to 
think of him and speak of him, not simply in relation 
to his own day, but in relation to our day as well, be- 
cause it seems to me that of all the men of the seventeenth 
century John Milton was the most modern, and that, if 
we would grasp his thought and his enthusiasm, we are 
to do it not by looking back, but by looking forward, 
because it is still in the vanguard of humanity that the 
true Milton stands. 

To-day I would speak of him as shown in’ the work 
of his most active manhood, as a great prose writer, 
pleading for liberty both in Church and State,—Milton 
the Protestant. We are coming in these days to speak 
rather apologetically of Protestantism, as if Protestant- 
ism had failed. Our Roman Catholic brethren are tell- 
ing us every day, if we take the trouble to listen, that 
Protestantism is a failure. And our Roman Catholic 
brethren are perfectly correct, if by Protestantism they 
mean that particular phase of thought that was formu- 
lated in the sixteenth century, if they mean that it is 
true that the thought of Calvin and of Luther has al- 
ready largely passed away as an influence among man- 
kind. That is what our friends say, and I think they 
are right. Protestantism as a dogmatic statement is 
one thing. Protestantism as a declaration of human 
progress and human liberty, as a new type of religion 
which can gain its way only by perpetual change, and 
which declares that that change is necessary, the change 
of form is necessary to the spirit,—that is an altogether 
different thing! 

Luther, I think, did not see fully the larger Protestant- 
ism which was to be the outgrowth of his noble stand. 
One of the first men to see clearly the meaning of Prot- 
estantism and to declare himself as a religious Protestant 
was John Milton. And I think it is something that we 
ought to be glad for, that Protestantism as a spirit had 
such an early and noble spokesman. I think we are 
able to appreciate the full meaning of Milton much more 
than his contemporaries. One of our American poets, 
Mr. Gilder, has written lines on Luther’s grave which 
give us the thought of the smaller and the larger Prot- 
estantism :— 

Here rests the heart, whose throbbing shook the earth! 
High soul of courage, we do owe thee much, 

Thee and thy warrior comrades who the worth 

Of freedom proved and put it to the touch! 
Because, O Luther, thou the truth didst love, 

And spake the truth out,—faced the sceptred lie,— 
E’en we, thy unforgetting heirs, may move 
Fearless, erect, unshackled, ’neath the sky. 

Yet at this shrine who doth forever linger 

Shall know not that true freedom Luther won. 
‘““Onward,”’ his spirit points, with lifted finger, 
‘Onward lies the truth! My work were never done 
If souls by me awakened climbed not higher, 

Ever to seek and fear not, the celestial fire.’ 

That is just what happened at the close of the 
sixteenth century. The souls awakened by the new 


prophet of spiritual freedom lingered by his tomb.’ 


T hey said, ‘‘The work of reformation has been accom- 
plished. We have protested against certain evils, certain 
abuses of the ancient Church. Now let us formulate 
once for all the results of our thinking, the results of 
our freedom won by Luther, and let us forever make 
that the standard for men’s thought and life.” That 
is what the Westminster divines did when they were 
called together. In the free spirit of Calvin and Luther 
they formulated the doctrines of these reformers and 
then shut the door against further reformation. 

It was against that feeling—that the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century had accomplished its work— 
that John Milton was aroused to speak. For that he 
turned away from the life of leisure, from the poetic 
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_ dreams that already had come to him and make him 


feel that he was destined to write something which the 
world ‘‘would not willingly let die.’ He felt that the 
work of Luther had not finished, but only begun, the 
reformation that the Church needed, and that that 
reformation had not accomplished its work until. there 
should come the time of absolute intellectual and spiritual 
freedom. 

‘‘Now once again, by all the concurrence of signs and 
by the general instinct of holy and devout men, God is 
decreeing to begin some new and great period in his 
church, even the reformation of the Reformation itself.” 

And the signs of that coming reformation which filled 
the soul of Milton with high hope were just the things 
which the wise men-of the day looked upon as the signs 
of dissolution of Protestantism. The new dissent, the 
new differences of opinion,—to Milton these were but the 


‘truth in the making :— 


‘‘What some lament of, we should rejoice at, should 
rather praise this pious forwardness among men to re- 
assume the ill-deputed care of their Religion into their 
owh hands again. A little generous prudence, a little 
forbearance of one another and some grain of charity, 
might win all these diligencies to join and unite in one 
general and brotherly search for truth, could we but 
forego the prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences 
and Christian liberties into canons and precepts of men.” 

And the first thing which this new Protestant felt, 
seeing the necessity of further reformation in religion,— 
nay, the continual reformation in religion if it was to be 
indeed an onward moving force,—was the need to get 
free from the great names of the sixteenth century, 
even as men had achieved their freedom from the fathers. 
He says to the disciples of Calvin :— 

‘We boast our light; but, if we look not wisely on the 
sun itself, it can smite into blindness. ‘The light we have 
gained was given us not to be ever staring at, but by it 
to discover onward things more remote from our knowl- 
edge. We have looked so long upon the blaze that 
Zwinglius and Calvin brought to us that we are stark 
blind.” 

‘To be still searching what we know not by what we 
know, still closing up truth with truth, this is the golden 
rule in theology as in arithmetic, and makes the best 
harmony in the church, not the formal and outward 
union of cold and neutral and inwardly divided minds.” 

Now it was for this vision of a church that should be 
the home of perfect freedom, freedom spiritual, freedom 
intellectual, that the greatest man of the seventeenth 
century, one of the greatest Englishmen, deliberately 
gave up his chosen life-work,—gave up, as at the time he 
thought perhaps forever, his ambition to be a great poet 
in order that he might be a common soldier in the battle 
for human freedom. We go back to some of those 
symbolic pictures in the Old Testament of the man 
called of God, the live coal from the altar symbolizing 
the new inspiration. The symbols are symbols that be- 
long to another age than ours, and they have to be rein- 
terpreted to us. But we can all understand the call 
of religion, of the manly religion of John Milton, call- 
ing him not to be a priest of the established Church, 
calling him away from that priesthood to the higher 
service of humanity. Not without a struggle did it 
come, and yet, when the choice was made, it was never 
regretted, ' 

“I began to have an inward prompting which daily 
grew upon me that by labor and intent study I might 
leave something written to aftertimes, as they should 
not willingly let die.” 

He dreamed of a great poem which was to be his life- 
work, as in studious leisure he planned and executed 
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it. It should be a poem that would ‘‘... Inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility, to allay the purturbations of the mind, and cele- 
brate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equip- 
age of God’s almightiness.’’ It should be a poem that 
should have ‘‘Whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or 
admiration in the changes of that which is called fort- 
une, all these things with solid and treatable smooth- 
ness to paint out and describe.” 

Then came the call of the times. Harsh voices in- 
terrupted him, the voice of the Churchmen demanding 
absolute obedience, the voices of time-serving politicians, 
kings’ favorites, and worldly-minded men intent on sub- 
stituting gain for godliness. And to the scholar, the 
poet, the man who had fed his soul.on lofty romances, 
on the classic tales of Greece and Rome, the great visions 
of eternity, there came the question, What is my first 
duty? Here are men despised, down-trodden, ‘‘crop- 
eared knaves’”’ to whom the gentlemen point with scorn: 
here is the new social unrest of my time that calls for 
justness, for righteousness. What is my duty? What 
shall I do? » 

The mere man of letters, the dilettante, the man whose 
artistic impulse is greater than his ethical impulse, 
would say that in his young manhood this young poet 
of England made his great mistake. He sacrificed his 
best years, sacrificed his eyesight, to become a political 
pamphleteer, to become Cromwell’s secretary, to become 
the spokesman of political and religious unrest. We 
are not so sure of that. Milton himself never regretted 
the choice he made. ‘‘What sustains me, friend?” 
he asked, when the battle had gone against him, and, 
blind and poor, he had to face the rest of his life, to steer 
right on. ‘That which sustained him was not some 
saintly vision of some high and distant reward, but 
simply the thought that he had lost these things in Lib- 
erty’s defence. It was worth, he thought, the sacrifice. 
When we know what he meant by liberty, I think we 
shall agree with him. It was this vision of the poet 
which he found interrupted :— 

“‘T endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes... But were it the 
meanest under service, if God by his secretary Conscience 
enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should draw back, es- 
pecially now when all men offer their aid to lighten the 
difficult labor of the Church, to whose service, by the 
intention of my parents and by mine own resolution, I 
was destined as a child, till coming to some maturity 
of years and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the 
Church, that he who would take orders must subscribe 
slave and take an oath withal, which unless he took it 
with a conscience that would retch, he must straight 
perjure himself or split his faith, I thought it better to 
preserve a blameless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking bought and begun with servitude and _ for- 
swearing.”’ y 

The time had come when he could no longer find 
silence to be blameless, and so he threw himself, with all 
the ardor of the seventeenth-century Englishman, with 
all the capacity of scorn and anger that was in him, 
into those hoarse disputes of the day. We need not 
follow too closely those disputes so long as they were 
merely temporary. But after all they involved sub- 
stantially the same principles which meet us to-day. 
When we get at the standpoint of Milton, we find that 
he is talking about precisely the same thing which most 
deeply interests us, because the warfare in which he was 
engaged is a warfare which with varying changes. has 
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gone on and is going on to-day,—the warfare of the. 
human spirit against those things which would bring it 
into slavery. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century Milton 
declares had stopped. Men were satisfied with what 
had been done. The reforming spirit must go on. 
There was still the need of Luther’s spirit under the new 
circumstances of his age. Milton, in his own way, 
speaks of the obstacles to what he calls the reformation 
of religion. There are three classes, he says, of men 
whose opposition always has to be counted upon and 
must be overcome,—those whom he calls the antiquita- 
rians, those whom he calls the libertines, and those whom 
he calis the politicians. The antiquitarians he distin- 
guishes from the antiquaries, whom he considered very 
useful people. The antiquitarian is the man who makes 
a fetich of antiquity, who imagines that that which 
has been most desirable has already been accomplished. 
Religion is to such a man only a deposit of faith, a treas- 
ure entrusted to a certain order of men to be preserved 
from all change. All through his writing Milton is 
dealing with these antiquitarians, and he uses the only 
efficient means; and that is, showing that the antiqui- 
tarians lack just the thing in which they pride them- 
selves, the historical sense. 

A man to whom the church was something ‘that be- 
longed to the apostle, the bishop, something which 
has a sanction from antiquity through some strange 
magic of apostolic succession, was to Milton simply a 
man who didn’t know history and who had fallen under 
the sway of the flimsiest fallacy that ever was conceived. 
It was the fallacy that the people who lived long ago 
are more venerable, more experienced than the people 
to-day. It was a fallacy that has often been exposed, 
and yet which comes to us all. It comes simply from 
a confusion of language. We speak of the old times, 
the fathers of the church or the fathers of the country, 
and we use the word as if we were speaking of a man. 
An old man is a man who has lived many years, and 
an old man ought to be wiser than the young man. 
And then, strangely enough, we apply the same words 
to human history. The fathers of the church, the 
people who lived in the old time, are imagined to be 
rich in experience. We forget continually that we are 
the people who live in the old time. The Christian 
to-day is a more experienced Christian than the Chris- 
tian of the first century or of the earliest church. They 
lived in the youth of the movement, when it was a 
mere untried experiment, a mere doctrine proclaimed 
or an ideal still unrealized. We are the fathers. We 
can look back over many centuries. We have: behind 
us the failures and the successes of all these years, 

Milton finds no words sometimes fitly to express 
his scorn for pseudo-antiquity, and with the real historic 
sense he is continually going back and asking these 
men who plead antiquity to know something about it, 
to put themselves back into any age of faith of which 
they are speaking and ask themselves, What did these 
men know? What did these men really do? What 
authority have they over us? There can be, Milton 
declares, no freedom in the Church or in the State until 
we free ourselves from this false reverence for mere 
antiquity, learn what is truly venerable, study the 
actual experience of mankind. 

Then he turns to those whom he calls the libertines. 
By that he means those who would have a false liberty 
instead of a true. Formalism in the Church, like tyr- 
anny in the State, has its real root and support from 
a certain moral sluggishness. Here is a man, he says, 
a rich man, who fain would be righteous, and yet he 
doesn’t want to take the responsibility, do the work 
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involvedgin getting religion. He would fain have the 
true faith and achieve certainty, and he is not willing 
to give painstaking attention to think out the thing 
for himself. Here is a minister of religion who would 
preach with authority, but is not willing to take the 
pains to make himself master of his own subject, to 
get the only authority that is vital, the authority of 
truth. These men, he says, unite together to sub- 
stitute form for substance. These are the men who 
can always be counted upon as enemies of freedom 
and enemies of progress. 

Then he turns his attention to the politicians. He 
distinguishes between the true politician, the true states- 
man and the time-serving politician who is anxious 
only to stop a leak in the ship and knows not how really 
to steer it. Here the battle for religious and political 
freedom he finds to be one. To the politician, the 
time-server, to the worldly-minded man, there is only 
one way of making people religious or moral or good, 
and that is by the way of legal enactment and pro- 
hibition, simply because all of them alike fail to see 
that which is vital, that man is essentially a religious 
and a moral being; that the power working for religion 
and morality is an inner power, and that the great 
problem both in Church and in State is to liberate 
that power, to trust it and to use it. That to Milton 
is the supreme thing. That is what makes the battle 
for toleration not simply negative, but positive. 

‘“‘How many things might be tolerated in peace and 
left to conscience had we but charity, and were it not 
the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be ever judg- 
ing one another. I fear yet the vain yoke of outward 
conformity hath left a slavish print upon our necks: 
the ghost of a linen decency still haunts us. We are 
backward to receive any enthralled piece of truth out 
of the grip of custom.” 

He tells his fellows that, when they are seeking re- 
ligious conformity, they are much more likely to fall 
into the ‘‘gross conformity of sheer stupidity, a stark 
and dead congealment of wood and hay and stubble 
forced and frozen together. It is more wholesome, 
more prudent, and more Christian that many be toler- 
ated than that all be compelled.’ It is in that battle 
against the stupidity of dull conformity that he takes 
his side with the men whose religion is an inner com- 
pulsion, not an outer necessity. 

“Tf the love of God, as a fire sent from heaven, is 
the first principle of all godly and virtuous actions 
in men, the pious and just honoring of ourselves, is 
the ie 

That -seems to me to be the essence of the whole 
matter. Religion has as one of its éssential elements 
the pious and just honoring of ourselves. And, if we 
have that pious and just honoring of ourselves, we 
shall have the pious and just honoring of one another, 
and we shall never confound outward conformity with 
the obedience of love and of faith. So Milton stands 
to-day as he stood in his day, as a fearless leader of 
those who trust human nature, and who feel that in 
politics and religion, in social reform, the way is not 
the way of prohibition, but the way of construction 
and the way of free and generous inspiration :— 

' “‘He that can apprehend and consider vice with all 
her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain and 
yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better, he is the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies forth and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where the immortal 
garlands are to be run for, notwithstanding dust and 
heat. They are not skilful considerers of human things 
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who imagine to remove sin by removing the matter 
of sin. Were I the chooser, a dram of well doing should 
be preferred before many times as much forcible hin- 
drance of evil doing. I hate a pupilteacher. I endure 
not an instructor who comes to me under the wardship 
of an overseeing fist.’ 

‘‘Well knows he who uses to consider that our faith 
and knowledge thrives by exercise. Truth is com- 
pared in scripture to a streaming fountain: if her waters 
flow not in perpetual progression, they sicken into a 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man 
may be a heretic in the truth, and, if he believes things 
only because his pastor says so, or the Assembly so 
determines, without having other—reason, though his 
belief is true, yet the truth he holds becomes his heresy.” 
So spake the representative man of Puritanism in the 
seventeenth century. So long as we are faithful to 
that spirit, so long as we see truth to be a flowing foun- 
tain, and not a muddy cistern, so long we belong to the 
company in which John Milton walked and for which 
he gave his best days. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Congregational Ministry. 


I read with great interest the journals of my grand- 
father because they illustrate a form of New England 
life now almost forgotten. 

Fronr 1779 to 1837 he was the minister of Westhamp- 
ton in Massachusetts,—for most of that time its only 
minister. Until 1831 he was thus an officer of the 
town of Westhampton on whom custom and law had 
imposed certain regular duties. To this office he had been 
appointed by a town meeting. It became his duty to 
become acquainted with every family in the town, to 
advise, to instruct, and to help them in any way or office 
which could fairly be included in the words ‘‘Christian 
Ministry.’ Exactly as now the head-master of a high 
school must receive every boy and girl in the town who has 
attained the proper age for that high school, the minister 
of every town in Massachusetts had everybody in the 
town among the subjects of his ministration. So long as 
the Congregational Church was the established church in 
Massachusetts, the office of a minister of that church re- 
quired such service of the man who was ordained to ful- 
fill its duties. 

As towns became larger and there was more than one 
village in a town, such a village was ‘‘set off” from the 
town itself;and, if things worked well, it was established 
as a separate township. Primarily, and in almost every 
instance, the convenience of worship and of ministration 
dictated this division. Thus Westhampton itself, East- 
hampton, Southampton, and Northampton are the four 
precincts of the original town which became separate 
townships. 

A good diary of a country minister is therefore a good 
text-book for anybody who wants to know what was the 
idea of ministry. With the change of the constitution 
in Massachusetts, all this was changed. The minister 
of to-day hopes and expects to maintain a friendly rela- 
tionship with the families of those people who come to 
his church to hear him preach on Sunday. If he main- 
tain any intercourse with persons outside that number, it 
is as courtesy or accident may direct. It is not his duty 
nor his expectation to extend his ministry any farther 
than he is carried by his acquaintanceship with the mem- 
bers of his own congregation. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut were, I suppose, the 
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last States which gave up”in this way the original"idea 


_ which the English colonists had all brought from England, 


that the church as an organization had certain duties to 
discharge for all sorts and conditions of men. At the 
present time the Christian Church here can scarcely be 
said to claim any right of such supervision. As matters 
stand here, a Baptist minister interests himself in Bap- 
tists, an Episcopal priest with Episcopalians, a Methodist 
preacher with Methodists. Of which the result is, as 
some recent reports have shown, that nearly one-half the 
population of New England at this time considers itself 
outside all relationships to ecclesiastical institutions. 
Such were the results of the careful studies made by Dr. 
Wells under the instructions of the Carnegie Institute. 
It is true that Dr. Wells’s reports passed almost 
unnoticed; but none the less were the reports made, 
and unhappily they were true. 

The Register called attention a few weeks ago to some 
rather persistent efforts which were made many years 
ago in the Massachusetts Convention of Ministers, which 
might under our present system restore the old New Eng- 
land habit of ministerial supervision. The convention 
of ministers unites about nine hundred Massachusetts 
ministers. But when its annual meeting takes place 
about eight hundred and sixty of these gentlemen are 
otherwise engaged and cannot come to the meeting. 
Among the faithful forty who did come our friend Rev. 
Carleton Staples was always ready to propose a plan by 
which in every town in Massachusetts all the ministers 
of whatever churches should divide the town into pre- 


_ cincts,—as many in number as there were separate 


churches. Suppose there were a Unitarian church and 
a Methodist and a Baptist and an Episcopalian and a 
Catholic and a Christian Science ¢hurch, the town should 
be divided into six convenient districts, or precincts. 
By whatever means there should be a general under- 
standing that one of these precincts was under the 
special care of one of these churches. Education, 
Health, Poverty, Hospitality, Crime, Good Fellowship, 
should be cared for as a part of the responsibility 
and activity of these separate churches. As long as 
Mr. Staples lived he would make a speech in explana- 
tion of such a system: different brethren“twould give 
accounts showing good illustrations of what might 
be done. The convention was wholly without power to 
do anything about it, and after lunch it would adjourn. 
The only place known to me where the system even pre- 
tended to be carried out was the city of Sybaris in Italy, 
when my friend Col. Ingham visited it. But, when, 
the other day, I inquired of the only man I ever saw who 
had been in Sybaris himself, he told me that, while it was 
the most beautiful spot he had ever seen on earth, there 
was not a house nor even a ruin in the circle of its wide 
horizon, far less a church. 

All the same, however, as attention has been called to 
this plan, I will copy from Col. Ingham’s journal the 
account which he gives of it. I am sorry to say that I see 
no reference to any plan so practical in the recent meeting 
of the Confederation of Massachusetts Churches. 

Father Thomas preaches regularly in the Church of 
Life Eternal where I was this morning. There gather 
perhaps a hundred families, from all parts of the city. 
As I understand it, his relations to them are much like 
those of one of our Congregational ministers to his flock. 
But this is rather a personal relation between him and 


these people who have, so to speak, gravitated towards 


him. But the service here seems to be regarded, at law 
at least, as only a secondary part of the matter. This 
Church of Life Eternal is regarded as in a thousand ways 
responsible for a whole nomos, or territorial district, in 
one corner of which, indeed, it stands, Everybody in 
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the nomos of Life Eternal, numbering, say, four hundred 
families, is under the oversight not so much of Father 
Thomas as of all the committees, curates, assistants, 
visitors, deacons, deaconesses, elders, and people with 
names unknown to me who are the workers of this church. 
Under the oversight means that this church would be dis- 
graced if there were a typhus fever district in this nomos, 
or if a family starved to death here, or if there were a 
drunken row. It would be considered that the church 
of that nomos was not doing the thine for which churches 
are established here. 

Father Thomas reminded me that in the newspaper 
reports of criminal trials I always see next the name of 
the offender the name of his nomos, as South Congrega- 
tional, St. Paul’s, Old North, Disciples,—‘‘And Life Eter- 
nal,’’ said he, ‘‘if we had been so unlucky. But none of 
our people have been before the court for thirty-one years. 
In consequence, if such a misfortune did happen to us, I 
should not hear the last of it fora month. Every man I 
met in the street would stop me to sympathize with me. 
And I should know that people considered that we had 
made some bad mistake in our arrangements if we should 
have a series of such things happen. Of course we cannot 
help people’s throwing themselves away, but it is sup- 
posed that, if Christianity means anything, it means that 
Jesus Christ came to take away the sins of the world; and 
this church is regarded as his representative, at least so 
far as that vulgar or concrete form of sin goes which men 
eall crime.” 

I take it that this arrangement by which a fixed organ- 
ization is responsible in every locality for the prevention 
of poverty and the prevention of crime has a great deal 
to do with the curious insignificance of the criminal busi- 
ness in their courts. Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is a strength of quiet endurance as significant 
of courage as the most daring feats of prowess.— Tucker - 
‘ 1 


man. 
wt 


The faith of the heart is a stronger assurance than al 
the visions of the outward sense. When fortune smiles 
around me, I may think that Iam happy; when sanctity 
and love breathe within me, I know it.—<Selected. 


a 


God hides some ideal in every human soul. At some 
time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excel- 
lence in this hidden impulse to do our best.—Robert 
Collyer. 

az 


May the courage, may the insight, may the deep 
confidence in truth and in the search for it which made 
our fathers in the faith strong, come to us. New ques- 
tions meet us in our own day, new forms of thought. 
May we have the old courageous and magnanimous 
spirit, the manly faith of those willing to do, to dare, 
if need be to die for truth.—S. M. Crothers. 


a 


It is not by constraint or by painful effort that we 
make real progress. On the contrary, it is simply a 
question of yielding up our will, of going from day to day 
whithersoever God may lead us, discouraged by nothing, 
satisfied with the present moment, thankful to let him 
do all who has made all, and to leave our own will im- 
movable within his will—Fénelon, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A RAILROAD SIGNALMAN, 
By J. O. Fagan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—As these Con- 
fessions were published in the Adlantic 
Monthly, they were at once recognized as 
truly remarkable and very valuable papers. 
Mr, Fagan has had a somewhat extraor- 
dinary career. Studying electricity in Man- 
chester, England; going on a cable-laying 
expedition; fighting the Kaffirs in South 
Africa; securing a “job” on the Boston 
& Lowell railroad as signal-man; thence 
to a signal tower at Cambridge, where he 
has been for twenty-two years,—all this 
makes at least an unusual record. He is 
now, at the invitation of President Eliot, 
to lecture in the new Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, So much 
for outward facts, which are interesting. 
But the supreme fact, of course, as is usually 
the case in life, is the man himself, And 
the man, as he shows himself in his writing, 
is singularly judicious and fair-minded, and 
blessed, we think, with a quite wonderful 
power of seeing things as ‘they really are. 
Now this gift is by no means so common as 
is popularly supposed. In the way of 
most of us, squatting like a horrid little 
dwarf, or sometimes like a big giant, is 
some prejudice or whim or sickly senti- 
mentality, or our conscience, perhaps, has 
been drugged by one of those opiates which 
the world offers, or our vision is clouded 
by a general uncertainty. Now and then, 
however, some one comes along who can 
tell us exactly what he sees, as Mr, Green- 
wood, the ‘“‘Amateur Casual,” or Mr. J. B. 
Harrison in his reports eof ‘Certain Dan- 
gerous Tendencies in American Life.” ‘These 
men can report accurately, because they 
“see straight and think clear.’ So does 
Mr, Fagan. He has told us at length, with 
many pertinent illustrations, what is the 
trouble with our railway service. The 
trouble, in brief, is in the men. It is not 
for want of rules. There are rules—and 
good rules in plenty. It is not even wholly 
on account of the management of the roads, 
though sometimes the directors seem singu- 


larly blind to what is before their face and 


eyes, But the trouble, too often, is in the 
inefficiency, lack of intelligence, and, still 
more, lack of conscience, in the employees 
themselves, who trust to luck, who take 
the chances, who have the impression, often 
quite naturally, that the corporation wants 
them to make their time at all hazards, who 
are not scrupulous in looking after details, 
as, for instance, was Nansen; before starting 
for the Pole, when every smallest particular 
had been set as nearly right as possible. 
After all, Mr. Fagan thinks, we come back 
to the great fact of human nature, ‘the 
human equation,’ from which, in its care- 
lessness or recklessness, have resulted all 
the countless accidents which too often have 
made the name of our American railways 
a reproach. What is the trouble? Mr, 
Fagan asks: ‘‘Do we consider the matter im- 
portant enough to give to it more than an 
occasional thought? Are we all of the same 
opinion as the train-master, who said to 
me: ‘What’s the use of writing up these 
matters? We always have had careless 
men. We can’t expect to get rid of them 
altogether.” For in the last analysis, 
the trouble, in case of an accident, is very 
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often that nothing is done by the railroad 
management. An engineman is discharged 
for disregarding a signal, A committee is 
appointed to look into the matter. There 
is a difference of opinion, and by and by 
the man is put back in his engine. We do 
not look for a sudden millennium in railroad- 
ing, any more than in other affairs of human 
life. But it certainly does seem that such a 
clear, strong, and wise word as this from 
the Railroad Signal-man ought to accomplish 
much in bringing about a better state of 
things. If only the powers that be will 
listen to the voice! 


TExT-BooK oF ScHOOL AND CLASS MAN- 
AGEMENT, THEORY, AND PRACTICE. By Felix 
Arnold, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—To raise school-teaching 
to the rank of an art, as it is certainly one 
of the most difficult of the arts, to investi- 
gate the mind and character of the pupil in 
his environment, and the duties of the 
teacher, in a large, philosophical way, with 
all the helps of the new psychology, is the 
purpose of this valuable book. It at once 
takes its place with the more ‘important 
works of late years on pedagogy. In his 
pages Dr. Arnold quotes from such well- 
known psychologists and ethical teachers as 
T. H. Green, the friend of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Josiah Royce, William James, Boris 
Sidis, with many others. Here are dis- 
cussed at length the personality, rights, and 
duties of the teacher; such matters as in- 
struction, discipline, relations between teacher 
and child; the nature and sanctions of con- 
duct, government of the school, etc. We 
have a somewhat rare mingling of common 
sense with the largest philosophy, which, 
after all, ought to have much to do with 
common sense. A few extracts will give 
some idea of the writer’s method. The 
‘teacher has to deal in a loving and sympa- 
thetic manner with little children, each child 
requiring unique treatment. He must rep- 
resent the culture and civilization of the 
ages. He must himself be constantly grow- 
ing and expanding. He is by no means 
a tool.” The child ‘‘has the right to full 
exercise of all his organs, parts of his body, 
and spiritual aptitudes. ... He has the right 
to such courtesy and consideration as are 
common among cultured people outside 
of the school. The child should have the 
rights in conversation accorded to cultured 
adults.” Where, however, the child is not 
obedient, of course something must be done 
about it. The wise teacher will see the 
unworthy conduct of the pupil is met by 
“social disapproval,’’—possibly by  isola- 
tion, but never by harshness or by sarcasm. 
We may remember that Mr, Emerson, when 
as a young man taught school, only needed 
to say to the culprit before him in that won- 
derful voice of his, ‘Oh, sad!” to bring 
him to terms. Such an awful chasm yawn- 
ing between the boy and that mild, awful 
arbiter of his destiny was always too much 
for him. Finally, we are very glad to see 
that Dr. Arnold believes that the child’s 
imagination is not to be neglected, but can 
be fed by “steeping the child in nature, 
art, and music, by bringing him face to face 
with scenes of historic interest, by calling 
his attention to the great events honored 
by holidays, etc.” Reading of standard 
literature should also beencouraged. ‘‘Read 
or relate to the children interesting stories 
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or incidents from Grimm or Andersen, Poe 
or Stevenson, Scott or Dickens. ... Poetry 
should be read with emphasis upon harmony 
and rhythm. A few authors should be 
selected and the best poems read.” In 
this way the child’s imagination may be 
stimulated, not merely by what we hear 
so much about to-day,—‘‘the fairyland 
of science,’’—but by that wonderful revela- 
tion which is found in great literature; 2.e., 
the interpretation of life by those who 
have most keenly felt and. most clearly 
described its meaning. 


LEADERSHIP, By Charles H. Brent. 
London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
€o. $1. (The William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures, £907.)—This book by the Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands is a worthy expression 
of the spirit of the man who is doing in that- 
corner of the earth a work that has attracted 
the attention of men in all parts of the 
world, and who has twice declined to be 
Bishop of Washington, preferring to stay at 
the task to which he is devoted. The plan 
of the book is lucid. It begins with a state- 
ment of the meaning of leadership, the 
impulse in some men to lead, the desire of 


other men to be led, and this great relation- | 


ship thus created. A group thus formed can 
“lift the whole of God’s big purpose for man- 
kind a notch nearer the summit.” The 
leader needs ‘‘the power of the single mo- 
tive.’”’ 
only by subordinating all within his per- 
sonality to one dominant purpose. But 
this, purpose cannot be a narrow or un- 
worthy purpose: it can be nothing less than 
the Social Motive. ‘It is the only one 
suited to all men alike, and without it 
Leadership can be but a blind leading of the 
blind.” The next step in the argument of 
the book is that behind this motive must be 
put the power of the human will, ‘Then the 
life must be a life of integrity, a ‘‘ blameless 
life.’ As there is to be oneness of motive, 
so the whole life is to have the oneness of 
integrity. But beyond integrity as a moral 
quality is the oneness that a man may attain 
with the Divine Spirit. The appeal to the 
moral nature, to the conscience, does not 
touch the highest point in personality. 
“But with the vast majority of men the 
pressure of the unseen is so constant and 
deep that, however little they may reveal 
to their companions their inmost thoughts, 
it forms a subconsciousness as truly a part 
of their experience as the sobbing of the 
wind is part of the storm.” If a leader 
lack this highest power, the time will come 
when his leadership will break down. ‘This 
leads, in the argument, to a characteriza- 
tion of Jesus as ‘‘the representative leader 
of men,” After summing up the require- 
ments of the character of a great leader, 
Bishop Brent says : ‘‘ We have such a leader. 
... We have done everything conceivable 
to make Jesus as distant as possible, from 
obscuring him under a veil of theological 
and ecclesiastical confusion to reducing 
him to a mere local hero whose life went 
out many centuries ago.’”’ “It became a 
life .. . before it was reduced to a theology. 
... It was a thing of the character anterior 
to its becoming a thing of the intellect.” 
Incidentally there is a fine plea for leader- 
ship in the Christian ministry; but the min- 
istry to which this fine and virile exposition 


‘of leadership calls is the service of all hu- 


He can attain efficient leadership 
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manity, in the one great cause of human 
progress, toward the goal of that life in which 
all men shall come together in one family 
because they have come to him who is the 
father of all. 


Mucen. A Book of Verse. By Fanny 
Ronnells Poole. Bridgeport, Conn.: Niles 
Publishing Company. $1.—Let no one be 
deterred from reading this little volume 
of verse by its, at first sight, inexplicable 
title. Mugen, we find, is a Japanese word 
meaning, “In Dream or Reality.’’ Neither 
let one be frightened by the frontispiece, 
with its rather alarming motto, “Let us 
take the primrose way.” ‘This ‘primrose 
way” turns out to be a perfectly respectable 
path, which only leads us through such 
eminently modest places as those ‘where 
the Kennebunk meets the sea,’’ woods where 
the hermit thrush sings, and the path up 
Mount Lafayette. Seriously, Mrs. Poole 
has poetic imagination, with, apparently, an 
ear not quite keen enough to detect faulty 


thythm and ever too irregular metre. Such 
‘a line as this is unfortunate, ‘“‘Waken a 
sweet, collected cheer.’? “Our pathway 


unimpressed by frequent feet’ is a sad 
bit of cireumlocution. ‘‘For such intuitive 
chemics” is anything but poetry, and even 
rather bad prose. Having said this much, 
we can honestly praise certain qualities. 
Here is a good bit which really serves to 
recall the wonderful song of the hermit- 
thrush :-— 
“And in pure ecstasy repeateth long 

His message, poet of a single song, 

Ay, of a line... . : 

Kin melodist to that undying youth 

Who proved that truth is beauty, beauty 

truth.” 


Mrs. Poole’s translations are graceful, as 
this from the Japanese, which recall Mrs. 


Meynell’s remarkable sonnet ‘‘Renounce- 
ment: //— 
“Each dream of night a heavenly courier 
seems, : 
Since that one night thou cam/’st to me in 
dreams. 
No more in tears I watch the day beam 
shine, 
Knowing that in the world of sleep thou’rt 
mine.” 


We are slightly amused at Mrs. Poole’s 
calling George Sand a ‘‘gracious lady.” Is 
“‘gracious”’ exactly the word to apply to 
that great woman, who in Mr. Arnold’s 
splendid prose set forth ‘‘the sentiment 
of the ideal life, which is none other than 
man’s normal life as we shall one day know 
it” ? On the whole, we find nothing better 
in this volume than these verses called ‘Ex 
Animo Meo” :— 
“Friends, I may not be sure 

One violet, peerless, pure, 

Will glad the dreary place 

Wherein my dust shall sleep. 

But, if some heart may keep 

One thought’s surviving grace 

This living hand did trace, 

Which made abiding cheer 

Of beauty near and here, 
Soft I shall smile on that returnless main, 
Knowing my days ashore were not in vain.”’ 


A Tragedy. 
St. 


Tur DEaTH oF GRACCHUS. 
By Edwin Santer. Private Edition. 
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story pretty well, and we can hardly believe 
that he found in it such words as these, 
which we may say fairly take away the 
required dramatic simplicity: ‘‘surd ears,” 
“Jaw obruted,” ‘absorbed in latifundia,”’ 
“an idle fritinant hour,” ‘‘our latrocinary 
Senate,” “‘plebicolists,” ‘the beast oblate,” 
“JT will return rehabilitate,’ ‘“‘’tis death, 
not a lipothymy,” ‘“’tis suilline,”’ ‘ex- 
surgent greatness.” One must read with 
the six volumes of the Century Dictionary 
close at hand! Cornelia’s speech — 
“WMan’s a tree, 
And generations, branches; men, but leaves” — 
rather too vividly recalls Homer’s famous 
simile, though we would not too readily 
shriek “Plagiarism!” As Tennyson de- 
clared, people would say a poet has stolen 
his wares if he so much as writes that “‘the 
sea roars,” ‘There are, however, better 
lines than these; e.g.,— 
“Laws, those ancient bulwarks, 
Against the rabble’s passion, creak and 
groan.” 
Gracchus says,— 
“T scorn not omens, 
But courage is my augur, not wan fear; 
And sanity is scarce impiety.” 
This speech of Antonius, when Gracchus 
asks him if he durst go back to danger, is 
really strong :— 
“Durst! All man has dared a Roman 
Puts behind him,—a mark to exceed or 
die.” 
The concluding speech of Philocrates has 
the true antique flavor:— 
“Twas no dishonor, 
Nor this, not this [stabs himself]! Great 
Roman! I attend thee.” 
But Mr, Santer should seriously beware of 
taking the well-known step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, as when Gracchus 
bids farewell to his home,— 
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“Sweet busy, my domicile! adieu! adieu 


Somehow, too, the nose seems to have less 
poetical possibilities than any other feature of 
the face. It does not exactly excite “the 
emotions of pity and terror’’—for which, we 
know, tragedy exists—to have Mucia say 
over the body of her son,— 
“His beard was curly, 

And his nose hooked e’en when a little boy.” 
And, though it is evidently meant to be 
pathetic, we are not exactly moved in the 
right way when Fulvius says :— 


“Kiss thy father, boy; 
I could blow my nose.” 


There is simplicity and—simplicity. 


By Mary Johnston, Bos- 


$1.50.— 


Lewis RAND. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
“To a certain extent and as far as it goes,” 


to use Mrs, Nickleby’s favorite qualification, | ‘ 
|must be dogmas, as new ones will super- 


this is the regulation semi-historical novel. 
But it is certainly a great deal more, and 
much better than this. 
ous, pulsating life, with that dash of splendid 
romance in it that all of us—graybeards 
and generous youth alike—should love, if 
we are worth our salt! 
better novel, for instance, than the much- 
lauded Richard Carvel, though that, too, 
was a good story. But this is full of power 


It is full of vigor- | 
land useless. 


It strikes us as a} 
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But Miss Johnston has spent time and pa- 
tience in unravelling the strands of a some- 


/what subtle nature, and has succeeded in 


making her hero live and breathe before us. 
Besides, there are several other conspicuous 
virtues. There is an air of vraisemblance, 
a graphic picture of Virginia in the early 
part of the nineteenth century,—its delight- 
ful hospitality, its courtly men, who dance 
and fight and use strange oaths; its beauti- 
ful women, who play on the harp in the 
fragrant twilight, and sing Herrick’s and 
Lovelace’s immortal songs, but who, we 
are sure, could fight just as bravely as 
the men. Thus we feel the charm and the 
essential strength of Jacqueline, though in 
some ways she is just the beautiful heroine 
of all the old romantic novels. ‘The really 
historical characters—Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr—are done quite well enough to make 
them more than lay figures,—those cos- 
tumer’s models upon which poorer novelists 
drape any old rags and tags of historical 
information, Very good, quite thrilling, 
indeed, is that towr de force, the picture of 
Aaron Burr’s trial, which, very artfully, 
is described in terms of Jacqueline’s own 
feeling, as she sits there in a half-dream of 
the beautiful past and of impending dooms, 
But the very best of all are, undoubtedly, 
the last hundred and more pages. Here 
is the genuine spirit of old romance, oddly 
enough mixed with a skilful detective story, 
and, more important still, a strong passion- 
ate presentation of situations keenly felt, 
that draws blood, ‘his, of course, is nothing 
short of genius; and what differentiates 
Miss Johnston’s work from the common run 
of historical romances is the very flame-like 
thing. The fine psychological study of the 
consequences of the crime upon the soul of the 
hero himself, the final chapter to which 
the large word “ great’’—so often misused— 
can be fairly applied, show how, in the 
hands of an artist, romance can also wear 
the colors of the eternal truth of human 
nature which is the same in 1606 as in 
1908, in Virginia as in England,—one and 
the same under all its countless disguises. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Dr. Reinhold 
Seeberg. Translated from the Fourth Re- 
vised German Edition, by Rev. George 
E. Thomson, B.D., and Clara Wallentin. 
Crown Theological Library. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—There is 
a certain anomaly here in the generally 
orthodox—we dislike the word—character 
of the author’s theology, and the treat- 
ment of his subject. This is best illus- 
trated by-a quotation: ‘‘Dogmas are not 
given by God, they are not revelations, 
Men have created them.’’ Well and good! 


| And yet, ‘“‘to live in the Church means to 


stand under the. dogma.” ‘There always 
sede the old. ‘However elastic, they must 
of necessity soon appear to many inflexible 
Dogma then is a_ historical 
necessity.” But the dogmas Dr. Seeberg 
is talking about are flexible and need not 
‘‘hinder the deepening of religious knowl- 
edge. So the old expression, dogma, may 
remain.”” To some of us this fs a bit puz- 
zling, as we remember, for instance, Mr. 


Louis.—Mr. Santer says that he has only|and passion, and also of genuine character Arnold’s hot contention that the Bible is not 
developed the simple story of the Gracchi|drawing. Lewis Rand is a real man, no dogma, but literature. However, there is 
found in Plutarch’s Lives. We know that/stage villain, though certainly no saint. | much that is valuable and interesting in this 
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book. Thus, according to Dr. Seeberg, one 
of the most potent roots of the present 
wide-spread unbelief is “the terrible and 
positively shameful ignorance of our edu- 
cated classes in religious things. All is in- 
sipid and stale, precisely because it is not 
understood.” ‘To help in dissipating such 
ignorance, the author examines the objects 
of our Christian religion. Christianity, by 
the way, being taken as ‘‘the religion for 
the whole of mankind,’—the doctrine of 
sin, the position of Jesus, the Bible, etc., 
from what may be called a middle ground. 
This, by way of illustration, is certainly 
not the old-fashioned orthodoxy: ‘“‘Christ’s 
personal life and work is a marvel. Christ 
is so great that the single miracles in rela- 
tion to him become small.’’ Perhaps Dr. 
Channing and Dr. Gannett would have been 
more startled by this statement than to-day 
would be Dr. Gordon and Dr. Bradford. 
Again, in contradistinction to the old no- 
tion that ‘‘the Bible is word for word in- 
spired of God”’ is the declaration that there 
are mistakes and contradictions in the nar- 
ratives. As to Jesus: “‘The Divine Person 
so entered into Jesus as to’ become one spir- 
itual personal life with him. All that the 
man Jesus thought and did was given and 
worked by God, who was one with Him”’— 
a statement to which some of us might pos- 
sibly takeexception. But it is, nevertheless, 
interesting and suggestive. 


How To ReacH MEN, To Hotp MEN, TO 
TeacH Men, It has been done. A Book 
about Successful Adult Bible Classes. By 
Marshall A. Hudson, Philadelphia: The 
Sunday School ‘Times Company. 50 cents 
net.—Mr. Hudson, as he would undoubtedly 
call himself, is a ‘hustler.’ He uses “up- 
to-date”? methods to run a Sunday-school, 
to teach the Bible, to save souls. Far be 
it from us to say that these methods cannot 
do good, though they are not exactly our 
methods. This is the way in which the 
Sunday-school is to be built up: ‘A contest 
for new members could be arranged, two 
captains choosing sides, each of which should 
strive to bring in the larger number of mem- 
bers during the next month, . . . If astranger 
comes into town, one of their number should 
call upon him the day that he begins their 
work, and one each day after for a week.” 
Naturally, Mr. Jones is much flattered, and 
joins the band. When he comes, he re- 
ceives ‘‘a warm Baraca grip,” whatever that 
may be. One way to ‘‘save” the man is 
to get him to speak in prayer-meeting, as— 
this is certainly acute—‘‘a deacon is re- 
ported to have said that he always noticed 
that they had a good prayer-meeting when 
he took part.” The Gospel of Matthew 
may be studied on an A, B, C, plan. A 
stands for the Ancestry of Jesus; B for 
his Boyhood; C, the third chapter, the 
Confession chapter, as “they went down to 
Judea confessing their sins,” The D chapter, 
by the way, is called “the Devil chapter,” 
as in this Christ is tempted of the Devil. 
When a new man comes to the class, he is 
to be asked if he is a Christian, ‘‘in the same 
tone you would say anything else to him,” 
—as, we suppose, for example, Will you 
pass the butter? Of course, this writer 
believes in direct answer to prayer: but 
we confess to finding the following story 
just a trifle shady. Mr. Hudson had gone 
to the manager of a large department store, 
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who had previously said that he wanted a 
young man fora certain position, and had 
asked him to keep the place open for a 
friend till ten o’clock. He then accom- 
panied the friend to the store, who, on the 
way, insisted that there was “no use going 
in there,” as he had been there three times 
in a week, Mr. H. told him “that he had 
forgotten to pray over the matter,” but 
that as “I had prayed that God would give 


|him a position, he would, because I had 


asked for it.” Naturally, ‘“‘the friend was 
vety much surprised when the merchant 
hired him upon the spot.” It will strike 
some readers that a little less praying, and 
a little more common honesty would here 
be in order, 


PsycHoma (Soul Sleep). By Helen 
Rhodes. With introduction by Elizabeth 
Towne, Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth ‘Towne. 
We are accustomed to believe and to say 
that any idea that has stimulated any 
serious-minded person to nobler action, or 
even to a greater happiness, is worth some- 
thing, at least to that person. But in these 
latter days so many new faiths and unfaiths 
arise that it is hard to keep up with them 
or to take some of them seriously. Such, 
we must frankly admit, is the case with 
this book, so far as we are able to understand 
it at all. Having said this, the volume shall 
speak for itself, ‘Mrs. Rhodes,” Mrs, Towne 
tells us, “has found what Dr. Maurice 
Burke calls the cosmic consciousness.” (If 
she has, she is like the youth who said he 
had once known what the aurora borealis 
is, but had forgotten something that the 
old professor declared was very sad, as 
unquestionably he was the only man who 
had ever known it!) ‘The astral plane and 
physical plane are one with two names,— 
astral for the thought life and physical 
for the action life.’ | When weary with 
too much of astral or physical life, we sink 
into torpor, “This torpor symbolizes fugitive 
upheavals of unlived-out fragments of self- 
absorption, which sweep over the soul to 
engulf it.” (We are not just clear what 
happens, but it seems to be something 
very bad.) There is, of course, a great 
deal about the subconscious self, ‘The sub- 
conscious is the totality of impressions. ...” 
The sub-conscious is not tired,—would that 
the conscious were not! One or two things 
which we do undersand, we do not like at all, 
e.g., “A mother longing for a letter from her 
son, long overdue, grasped his photograph, 
demanding with intense feeling that he 
write to her at once. He wrote the same 
hour a cruel, defiant, graceless letter, If 
she had been patient, sending out continued 
love, a different mood might have dictated 
a different letter.”’ This is unexpectedly 
sensible, ‘‘Disorderly closets and bureau 
drawers are demoralizing in a real way.” 
This would be comforting, if only it happened 
to be true, “When a horse and carriage 
or a motor is a necessary part of your work 
or development, it will be forthcoming!” 
Alas! too often, when we had fondly hoped 
that these were ‘‘a necessary part of our 
development,” they have failed to material- 
ize, and we are left carriageless and motor- 
less still! We will add that Mrs. Rhode’s 
remarks about the bible are, in the main, 
sensible, and she seeks to adopt, so far as 


|she knows it, the historical method of in- 


terpretation, 
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FRANCE AND THE ALLIANCES. 
gle for the Balance of Power. By André 
Tardieu, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—In these recent lectures under the 
auspices of the French Circle of Harvard 
University, M. Tardieu admits that he 
could not treat his subject otherwise than 
from a French point of view. We find no 
fault with this. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, every one must do much the same. 
But generally this lecturer shows marked 
fairness toward other men and countries 
than his own, Of course he has strong likes 
and dislikes, as must every man who amounts 
to much. (Goethe said that the problem 
of life chiefly consisted in distributing our 
Hoves and hates wisely.) But he is usually | 
temperate in dealing with those who in one 
way may be called his adversaries. Here, 
for instance, is his estimate of King Edward: 
“Edward VII. has been both praised and 
attacked without stint. Perhaps he deserves 
neither the ‘excess of honor nor yet the ex- 
cess of abuse,’ Among present sovereigns 
he has one superiority,—that of having gained 
experience in life before reigning. . . . Madame 
de Génlis used to say that princes are the 
worst brought-up people in the world. She 
meant by this that their education is arti- 
ficial, and that they grow up without ever 
encountering contradiction, which is the 
leaven of the critical mind. Such was not 
the case with Edward VII. And, doubtless, 
it is for this reason that he possesses more 
consistency of thought, more tact, and more 
shrewdness than other sovereigns. He is not 
afraid of taking the initiative; and so far 
his initiative has been a success.’ ‘This, of 
course, does not imply that the English 


The Strug- 


Entente should be a formal contract 
between France and England. On the 
contrary, M. Tardieu distinctly says: “Let 
us maintain a reserved attitude. Friends, 


but not allies,—such is the necessary and 
sufficient programme, the only one calcu- 
lated to warn off alike the dangers that might 
come from our adversaries, and those that 
would risk being caused by our friend- 
ships.”’ The relations between France and 
America are apparently most friendly. 
“Never,” says the lecturer, “has Franco- 
American intimacy taken more trouble to 
manifest itself than in the course of the last 
few years. . . . Our possession of the United 
States’ good will is favored by the object 
which our policy constantly pursues, Our 
aim is peace: our means toward it is the 
balance of power. Both end and means 
correspond equally to American desires,” 


THE Lire oF CHrist. By Isaac Bronson 
Burgess. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.—This is one of the volumes 
in that commendable series of Construc- 
tive Bible Studies. The University of 
Chicago Press is aiming to equip Sunday- — 
school workers and other Bible students with 
adequate helps that shall be scholarly, true 
to pedagogic principles, and affirmative in 
attitude toward the Christian faith. In the 
growing dissatisfaction with the lessons of 
the International system, which deal with 
the Bible in a fragmentary way, these books 
will be welcomed by many Sunday-school 
people as a great advance. In this present 
volume the Life of Jesus is made vivid. The 
students are assigned regular progressive — 
‘constructive’? work in writing out in their — 


|own words the results of their study as it 
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progresses step by step. The method is ad- 
mirable. Excellent, too, is the demand 
made for the study of the Bible itself. Too 
much Sunday-school work is carried on 
without the actual handling of the Bible by 
the pupils. This book is good, too, in that 
it brings together the parallel passages 
from the four Gospels; and it does not hesi- 
tate to suggest that some stories, appear- 
ing in quite different form in different Gos- 
pels, are really stories of one event told with 
contradictory details. This is a reasonable 
and commendable point of view. The plan 
followed is to present the events of the 
Life of Jesus in chronological order. But 
the Gospels do not lend themselves entirely 
to this method. Mark is the simplest and 
most direct narrative; Matthew, though 
longer, is quite similar; Luke differs in order 
and in details from these; John differs 
widely. The book gives too much weight 
in its arrangement of the events in order, to 
the order found in Luke, and especially in 
John, For example, the story-of the cleans- 
ing of the temple is related by John as if 
it occurred at the beginning of the ministry 
of Jesus, though the other three Gospels 
place it as one of the last great things Jesus 
ventured to do. This book uses the stories 
as if there were two events, one at the be- 
ginning, one at the end, of the ministry of 
Jesus. The book would be more useful if 
the order of events according to John were 
subordinated. 


Curistmas To-pay, By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
75 cents net.—It is not quite clear whether 
this little Christmas volume is an excerpt 
from one of Mr, Mabie’s many pleasant books 
or written ‘for this occasion only.” How- 
ever this may be, it is full of the marks of 
a broad and generous culture and of a liberal 
and catholic spirit, ‘That it does not stand 
in the same rank with Stevenson’s Christ- 
mas Sermon,—that little classic, so keen 
and poignant, for the severing of soul and 
marrow,—must inevitably suggest itself. 
For graceful and charming,—sometimes 
much more than that—as is Mr. Mabie’s 
writing, its chief fault seems to us to be an 
occasional want of hitting any particular 
mark, It is always undeniably pleasant, 
cultivated, and, to use a bad word, literary. 
This little book is called Christmas To-day 
because our modern Christmas is not only 
different from that on which Jesus was born, 
but widely unlike any Christmas day in the 
centuries which belonged to the so-called 
age of faith. We have lost the old sim- 
plicity. ‘‘Most of us are entangled in the 
knowledge we have so painfully piled up. 
We are only half-way through the process of 
being organized.” Still worse, for a host 
of people the life-journey “has become a 
matter of looking after the baggage. They 
have no time for scenery, the arts, the vision 
of nature, beautiful with intimations of 
immortal things.” Finally, and this is the 
gist of the matter, we are too often following 
false lights in spiritual matters. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. “The man 
in the street,’’ with his commercial ideals, 
jauntily assures us that he knows all about 
the life of the spirit as well as those old- 
fashioned outgrown persons, the ministers 
_of religion, And so it happens, suggests 
Mr, Mabie, that Christmas to-day has 
become a sort of nondescript affair, with, 
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for many of us, little meaning. The way 
to get back its old inspiration is just to 
return to those great truths of the spiritual 
life which shine like stars in the firmament, 
though now, it may be, concealed by the 
mists of a poor materialism or a ‘“‘science 
falsely so-called.”’ 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. By Abraham 
Flexner. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $r net.—In his study of contem- 
porary education, Prof. Flexner finds many 
things to criticise. He writes after educa- 
tional experience of nearly twenty years, 
with plenty of opportunity to observe con- 
ditions in secondary schools and difterent 
universities, and his carefully expressed 
judgment deserves consideration. ‘That the 
average college graduate is neither a trained 
not a serious worker, sadly inferior in point 
of scholarship and disciplined capacity to 
the German student some three years 
younger, there are many readily admitted 
indications. This proves, in the opinion of 
Prof. Flexner, not that the American boy is 
lacking in intellectual capacity, but that 
the college does not engageit; and his prob- 
lem is to assist in making clear the way of 
what he calls the new educational insight, 
which aims to vitalize education and con- 
nect the individual with life. Prof. Flex- 
ner’s position is thus summarized. The 
American College is wisely committed to a 
wise and flexible scheme of higher education 
for the realization of maximum effective- 
ness for the individual. The scheme fails, 
first, because the compulsory preparatory 
school routine suppresses just what the col- 
lege assumes it will develop; secondly, be- 
cause of the chaotic condition of the col- 
lege curriculum; and, finally, because uni- 
versity research has appropriated the re- 
sources that rightfully belong to the larger 
objects of college teaching. He finds the 
way out through vigorous reassertion of the 
prior importance of the college as such. 
The relations between the secondary school 
and the college should be made continuous, 
where now they fall apart. If the second- 
ary school awakens vital and characteristic 
activities in the individual, the college has 
something to buildon. Finally, emphasis on 
the teaching motive will put an end to com- 
mercialism. ~ 


IsRAEL BRuNA. An Historical Tragedy. 
By Gotthard Deutsch. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—Though we have recently wit- 
nessed the revival of the poetic drama, there 
is an almost equally marked swing of the 
pendulum toward the drama of prose, prob- 
ably under the tremendous influence of 
Ibsen. But there is prose and prose, and 
even a prose drama must be dramatic. 
This play possesses a strong dramatic ele- 
ment; but it lacks something of concen- 
tration, which, as a critic has recently pointed 
out, is the very essence of the old classic 
drama. ‘The leading thought here is noth- 
ing less than the passion of the Jew for his 
race, which by a really fine contrast is made 
to offset the passion of the Christian for 
his religion. As. the Christian can die for 
his faith, so the Jew can suffer bravely for 
the truth. A horrible crime is suppose to 
have been committed: it is ]aid at the door 
of Israel Bruna, who is wholly innocent. 
The Jew must suffer for the age-long sus- 
picion and hatred of his race. The torture 
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is borne as bravely as it could have been 
endured by any Christian. The moral is 
obvious. We feel, however, that scenes of 
real strength are sometimes injured by the 
author’s falling into conventional or even 
trivial language; as when one character 
says: ‘Fair lady, if your preachment is 
meant for me, it is directed to the wrong 
person. I have no share in these eccle- 
siastical quibbles. My cup is not the cup of 
the Lord’s Supper, but the cup of the con- 
vivial table.’ This seems all the worse, 
because the two sentences which follow are 
really admirable: ‘‘This world belongs not 
to the just, but to the powerful. Righteous- 
ness is with the strongest sword, and the 
weak cause is always wrong.’ We may 
remember that Napoleon said something 
even more epigrammatic, ‘‘God fights on the 
side of the strongest battalions.” 


OVER THE SEA, Travel 
Ella Worth Pendergast. Somerville Journal 
Print, For sale, Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston.—Mrs. Pendergast deserves praise 
for two things: first, for describing in her 
letters places that are not so commonly 
visited by the omnipresent tourist; e.g., 
Madeira, the Nile country, Seville, Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem, Malta, etc. - (Rome, Paris, 
and London are, indeed, visited; but a large 
space is given to less known spots.) Sec- 
ondly, there is no attempt at fine writing, 
which is the rock upon which many a 
traveller’s bark is wrecked. The descrip- 
tions are simple and graphic, without indulg- 
ing in uncalled-for rhapsodies. Things are 
clearly seen, and niodestly set before us, 
the author—with Mr. Dooley—‘‘laving them 
go at that.” If, occasionally, the language 
is simply that of an agreeable guide-book 
with figures and distances, etc., given, there 
are passages, as, for instance, the description 
of the gondolas in Venice, of a pleasant 
though well-regulated enthusiasm. We 
question a little Mrs. Pendergast’s state- 
ment, in reference to her walks in Constanti- 
nople, that ‘“‘we generally remember our dis- 
comforts better than our joys.’’ Certainly 
this book is itself a denial of that rather cynical 
attitude toward travelling and toward 
travellers as well; for in spite of mud and dogs 
and cinders and all the delays and small 
misfortunes incident to travel, the general 
impression of these letters is assuredly one 
of cheerfulness, of seeing many pleasant 
lands and people ‘‘over the sea,” of visions 
which shall long afterward ‘‘flash upon 
that inward eye, which is the bliss of soli- 
tude,’’ We may add that the many illustra- 
tions in this volume are of a high order of 
excellence. 


Letters. By 


THE Historic MINISTRY AND THE PRESENT 
Curist, An Appeal for Unity. By Charles 
Lewis Slattery, D.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. pp. 37.—Dr. Slattery’s 
sermon before the Berkeley Divinity School 
aims to enforce from St. Paul’s view of 
his own leadership two principles: His- 
toric Continuity and the Present Christ. 
He holds it to be indubitable fact ‘that the 
ministry of the Anglican Communion is, in 
outward, visible, orderly fashion, a continu- 
ation of that first sacred ministry originated 
in Palestine before the face of Christ” (p, 18). 
By ‘‘continuation” is meant that the Angli- 
can ministry of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons was also the primitive form, although 
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‘before the face of Christ’ is, on page 13, 
made to mean ‘through the Holy Spirit’ 
after the death of Christ, a development 
‘with the growth of ecclesiastical needs.’ 
Since Dr. Slattery juggles in this way with 
the dogmatic and the historical, we do not 
know how much or how little he means by 
the further claim (p. 19) that the modern 
Anglican minister preaches what has been 
preached from the beginning. Dr. Slattery, 
however, will not bind men to a mere past 
authority and pleads for a recognition in 
his church of the Living Christ, the Christ 
of to-day, The language of this part of 
the discourse is eloquent, but it has no mean- 
ing unless Christ is identified with God. 
That there is a continuity in history is a 
trivial truth. It cannot carry the burden 
of Anglican ecclesiastical claims, Neither 
does a recognition of present communion 
with the Eternal Presence and fresh en- 
lightenment concerning the ways of God 
with man reconcile a Christian man to the 
authority of bishops. 


Curist LecENDS. By Selma Lagerlof, 
Translated from the Swedish by Velma 
Swanston Howard. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co.—After the vision of Augustus 
Cesar, and the tale of the Wise Men’s Well, 
we have here the story of the rescue of 
Jesus from the decree of Herod, as seen by 
the Roman soldier who accepted the responsi- 
bility of fulfilling it. This would be one 
of the loveliest of miracle stories if it were 
not for its burden of anguish in the thought 
of the other mothers, not Mary, and its too 
vividly drawn comparison between the love 
that cared for the rain-swept lilies and the 
honey-loaded bees, and forgot the babies 
caught in the great palace. Without this 
blemish is the story of the date palm in the 
desert, grown from a seed planted by the 
Queen of Sheba, who wished that it might 
live until it had seen a greater than Solomon. 
The story of Jesus in the temple, when he 
passed through the Gate of Righteousness, 
crossed the Bridge of Paradise, and blew the 
trumpet, called the Voice of the Prince of the 
World, follows; and the story of St, Veronica’s 
kerchief, with the dream of Pilate’s wife, 
and the Robin Redbreast legend and one 
or two other miracle tales complete one of 
the most interesting collections of these 
medizeval stories that has been made, Selma 
Lagerlof has clothed the dry traditions with 
grace and beauty, putting into them a dra- 
matic vividness that makes them new 
stories, We are glad that they have been 
made available for the children of Puritans 
who distrusted ‘‘monkish legends,” That 
such legends arose and abide is a wonderful 
tribute to the personality of him in whose 
goodness and love they find their centre. 


TRAINING THE TEACHER, By A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D., and others. Philadelphia: 
Sunday School Times Company. 50 cents 
net.—These lessons are written from a 
decidedly ‘‘orthodox” standpoint, as may 
be seen from the following illustrations: 
A chronological chart is given with Adam 
just 4000 B.c.; Abraham, 2000; Moses 1500, 
On the other hand, we are glad to learn that 
“Tt need not be maintained that the flood 
was universal, in the sense that it covered 
the whole world, as we now know it.’”’ We 
are rather naively told, apropos of the 
Deluge, that ‘‘of course there had been 
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rainbows before this, but this time God takes 
the rainbow and makes it a symbol of his 
mercy to sinful man,’ It is, however, in 
line with our own teaching to admit that 
Jesus was taught by nature, though, of 
course “he read it in all its spiritual sig- 
nificance,” also by man, and by the Bible. 
Of the latter Dr. Schauffler says, very 
pathetically, ‘““Had all the utterances of 
our Lord been given to us, I doubt not that 
we should have found that he quoted from 
every book in the Old Testament.’ We 
do not much care, in illustrating the death 
of Jesus, to have those crosses presented 
with the words In, For, and Te above, and 
Sin below them, showing that one thief 
died zm sin, the penitent thief fo sin, while 
only Jesus can die for sin. The later chap- 
ters on Child life are in line with the modern 
study of children’s minds; and there are 
excellent things said by Dr. Brumbaugh about 
the necessary qualification of a Sunday- 
school teacher,—perhaps the first being that 
a teacher should be a living example of the 
kind of life we want every child to live. 


DoGMA AND History. The Essex Hall 


Lecture. By Prof. Dr. Gustav Kriiger. 
London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 1s, net.—The thesis of this 


address is that dogma can be safely over- 
thrown without endangering the cause of a 
true spiritual religion—something, surely, 
which needs to be stated over and over again, 
so firmly intrenched is it in the minds of even 
thoughtful persons that, if dogma be lost, 
religion, as well, is shipwrecked. On the 
contrary, Prof. Kriiger affirms that ‘“‘what 
is eternal in Christianity is completely in- 
dependent of the formulas in which the 
churches of all ages have enclosed it.” To 
make this contention good the author briefly 
traces the history of free thought, the work 
of Socinus in Poland, of Bacon in England; 
the great advance made through the new 
astronomy of Copernicus (‘If the earth 
moves round the sun, then it was not true 
that the ever-revolving spheres had stood 
still at the command of Joshua’’); the later 
attacks of Strauss, etc. The various creeds 
—WNicene, Apostles’, and Athanasian—the 
last so called because “with the famous 
Bishop of Alexandria it has nothing whatever 
to do”’—are carefully examined, as is also 
the dogma of the virgin birth, which, in the 
main, is consigned to the same class as the 
stories of the wonderful birth of classical 
heroes, or even of Plato. Finally, Prof. 
Kriiger makes a happy distinction between 
knowledge of facts, like those alluded to, and 
our faith in spiritual laws, We do not be- 
lieve facts, we know them. In this sense, 
“history is not revelation,’”’ Perhaps this 
distinction has not been kept sufficiently in 
mind, the worse for history, and theology, 
too, 


CHILDREN OF CHRISTMAS, AND OTHERS, 
By Edith M. Thomas. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger.—The best of this volume is its 
naturalness, its genuine simplicity, its free- 
dom from “‘hifalutin’.” Miss Thomas hits 
very well the qualities of a ballad—i.e., 


directness in telling a story for the sake of || 


the story—without any special moral aim, 
or that besetting sin of our modern poets,— 
too much introspection, morbid analysis, 
etc. These poems, then, are just what they 
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announce themselves to be,—stories about 
Christmas, old legends versified, children’s 
odd sayings, or anecdotes about the chil- 
dren’s special friends,—cats and dogs. 
and then we find some rather too difficult 
verses, and occasionally we think the little 
anecdote, as in ‘“The Indignant Baby,” some- 
what too trivial, even for a baby-talk poem. 
We are reminded of the immortal Mr. Wood- 
house, who thought his grandson so pre- 
cocious, because he said, ‘“‘Grandpa, please 
give me a piece of string.’ But, after these 
strictures, we can say that there is genuine 
spirit in such poems as ‘‘How the Christmas 
Tree was brought to Nome,” and the stirring 
ballads of ‘‘Meeting the Kings,’”’ ‘The Pro- 


cession of Kings,’’ and ‘‘Melchior’s Ride,” 


which are what such versified stories for 
children ought to be. In this little verse 
the “‘Vain Regret”’ of a child of six, who has 
broken a toy, we certainly have an authentic 
utterance,— 


“Tf I could live my life over again, 
I think I could be a better boy.” 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE TROVE OF © 
PHARLS. Edited by Mary W. Tileston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Mrs. Tileston has done notable service for 
children in bringing together the delightful 
stories that fill this substantial volume of 
nearly four hundred pages, a collection 
justly named. How does it happen that 
in this country even the people who quote 
Alice in Wonderland with appreciative en- 
joyment know next to nothing of ‘Sylvie 
and Bruno,’”’? which Mrs. Tileston calls its 
worthy successor, and which well justifies 
the word? The story of Bruno’s picnic 
ought to remedy that lack in apparently 
well-educated people. While the collec- 
tion is, as its name indicates, intended for 
children, many a grown-up will enjoy its 
pages, some of which will recall forgotten 
tales which were read and re-read in the 


A Quiet Corner 
in a Busy Store 


may be found in our Balcony 
“Book Parlor,’ where, in a 
congenial atmosphere, one 
may select from one of the 
choicest collections of fine 
books ever shown in Boston. 


Incidentally, one may find 
here books that can be seen 
nowhere else—and the prices 
not high, 


Charles E, Lauriat Co, 


385 Washington St. 


Opp. Franklin St. 


Now - 
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sixties, “Giamma’” and Bean Flower and 
Pea Flower are taken from the French, 
published about sixty years ago, but ene 
tirely modern as far as the tastes of children 
are concerned, 
of different countries and stories of Mrs. 
Ewing, Mrs. Steel, and H, Rutherford 
Russell, we are glad to see Maria Edgeworth’s 
“The Cherry Orchard,” as good as new. A 
second book for older children will follow, 
but surely ‘“‘the older children” are not too 
old for this,’ 


AT Larce. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—Unlike some essays winning popular 
favor, there is nothing in these meditations 
that is agitating, exciting, or intended to 
stimulate one to action. The author in- 
vites his readers to the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature and the quiet aspects of 
human life. He seeks for the hidden sources 
in the mind of faith, hope, and charity. He 
is optimistic, but with a full and almost too 
sad recognition of the trouble and sorrow of 
life. Even in his discussion of humor he 
seems to be listening to the still, sad music 
of humanity. Mr. Benson is a very intelli- 
gent and sympathetic person with a highly 
developed critical faculty, who moves among 
his fellow-men as an observer who would fain 
gather up what is best in contemporary life 
and invite his readers to share with him 
in the appreciation of the elements which 
make both for comfort and serviceableness 
in the conduct of life. 


LiFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS, By Ru- 
dolph Otto, Lic. Th, Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. pp. 85. 50 
cents net.—The Open Court Company has 
rendered a great service to the churches by 
publishing this version of an admirable 
German work. It is an outline of the life 
and preaching of Jesus as seen by one who 
has mastered the critical and _ historical 
method of reading the sources of our knowl- 
edge. Both as regards substance and form 

~the presentation is altogether admirable; 
and, if an inquirer should seek a brief, trust- 
worthy, tactful, and balanced statement of 
the results of critical study, the reviewer 
would in the first instance recommend this 
little book, It ought to be absorbed into 
the mind of every teacher in our Sunday- 
schools, The translator, H, J. Whitby, B.D., 
has added two notes, one of which (p. 21) 
makes the blunder of confusing the virgia 
birth of Christ with the immaculate concep- 
tion of the virgin. 


Paris THE BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2 
net.—Miss Whiting disclaims any intention 
of making a complete study of Paris or of 
reporting upon its social economies, its 
philanthropies, or its social institutions. 
Her book is a record of ‘‘the crystallized 
enchantment of many springtimes and early 
summers,” in that most fascinating of cities. 
She interprets the impressions received from 
mornings under the chestnut-trees of the 


Champs Elysées, from hours in art galleries ! 


and painters’ salons, from delightful little 
dinners or friendly cing heures, from con- 
ferences at the Sorbonne and visits to the 
Observatoire, and from afternoon drives 
through the wild wood paths of the Bois. 
She writes with her accustomed exuberance 


Besides the folklore tales 
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of spirit and heart-satisfying delight in 
beauty and friendship. The book is amply 
illustrated, and the frontispiece shows in 
color the tower of St. Jacques. 


Miss Betty or NEw York, 
Douglas Deland. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—The fortunes of Christo- 
pher Lovel and Betty Hamilton increase in 
interest with this new volume, and the story 
of their adventures is so well told that it is 
no wonder if it holds the interest of older 
people as well as the children for whom 
primarily it is written. Betty’s impulsive 
spontaneity of thought and decision combine 
well with the gentle friendliness and sensi- 
tive conscience of Christopher, and the 
friendship of the two makes a charming 
story with incidents that add variety and 
interest. Miss Deland’s work has proved 
its place, and she is rightfully recognized as 
one of the writers whose books, while in- 
teresting, have made their way by no super- 


By Ellen 


ficial concessions to the modern tendency | Th 


to slight the claims of good English in the 
desire to make boys and girls natural, 


Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Clara C, Titus has written words 
and music for a song called The Simple Life, 
and dedicated to Rey. Charles Wagner. 
It is published by the Globe Music Company, 
1155 Broadway and 27th Street, New York, 
and it may also be had from the writer, 
406 East Franklin Street, Circleville, Ohio. 
Price, postpaid, 22 cents. 


One useful recognition of the Milton ter- 
centenary, which will be valued especially 
by teachers, is the publication by the di- 
rectors of the Old South work in Boston, as 
one of their series of Old South Leaflets, 
of Milton’s famous little treatise on Edu- 
cation. A most remarkable. treatise this 
was for its time. One is amazed in reading 
it, remembering the pedantry and severity 
which reigned supreme in education in the 
seventeenth century, to see how Milton rose 
above it all and anticipated the great lines 
of modern educational method. 


Miscellaneous. 
Dr. Augustus M, Lord publishes in 
attractive booklet form a sermon called 


The Seekers, It hardly needs to be said that 
it is a good sermon and one that has direct 
personal application. The spray of holly 
upon the cover indicates its timeliness. 
Copies may: be obtained at the Unitarian 
Book Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
at ten cents apiece. 


The Harper’s Young People Series, which 
brings together in more permanent form 
the stories that made the reputation of 
Harper's Young People, comes to its fifth 
volume in Adventures at Sea, in which 
Charles Lewis Shaw, William Drysdale, 


. | 
George H. Coomer, and nine or ten other 


writers are represented by stirring tales of 
heroism, Whale hunts, wrecks and fires, 
storms and castaways, and gallant rescues 
are fine material for stories that appeal to 
the boy, who in the round of school duties 
and mild amusements loves to dream of 
danger and daring. Price 60 cents. 


Boston, | 
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One of the established institutions of 
Chicago is the yearly Kalendar prepared 
by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Ball of Oak Park for 
the benefit of the Chicago Refuge for Girls. 
How many years it has been publistted an- 
nually and how many thousands of dollars 
it has raised for the Home in which Mrs, 
Ball is interested we have forgotten; but it 
is a striking story, and the Kalendar itself 
has gone all over the world, carrying its 
scraps of fun and quaint sayings and bits 
of serious thought to lands across the ocean. 
The range of selection is wide, and the quality 
sometimes varies, as three hundred and 
sixty-five extracts naturally may, but each 
is selected for some merit of its own. Copies 
may be ordered from 5024 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Price, $1. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
The Friendly Craft. Edited by Elizabeth 
Hanscom, Ph.D. $1.25 net. ' 
ne American as He Is. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 
1 pet. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 


Henrik Ibsen, The Manand his Plays. By Montrose J. 


Moses. $1.5 net. 
The Monuments of Christian Rome. By Arthur L, 
Frothingham, Ph.D. $2.25 net. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Blackstick Papers. By Lady Ritchie. $1.75 net. 
A Parable of the Rose and Other Poems. By Lyman 
Whitney Allen. $1.25 net. 
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Resources Against 
Discouragement 


BY 
REV. MINOT O. SIMONS 


Such resources must be deliberately, persistently, 
and intelligently cultivated. Friends and work are 
outward resources, but the chief ones, as arts of 
defence, must be applied by one’s own sturdy right 
will. Weariness, hopelessness, depression, remorse, 
grief, themselves stir impulses which, if only resolutely 
followed, will bring renewed courage and fresh 
strength in the darkest hours of trial and sorrow. 
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Extinguished. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but him 
had fled”— 

When Tommy Gibbs stood up to speak he had it in his head; 

But, when, he saw the schoolroom full of visitors, he knew, 

From his weak knees and parching tongue, the words had 
all fled, too. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck””—a second time he 
tried, 

But he forgot about the boy,-or if he lived or died; 

He only knew the burning deck was something nice and cool 

Beside the rostrum where he stood that awful day in school. 


“The boy stood on the burning deck’’—he felt the flames 
and smoke. 

His tongue was thick, his mouth was dry, he felt that he 
would choke. 

And from the far back seats he heard a whisper run about 

“Come back, Tom, and take your seat. They’ve put the 
fire out! ” 

J. W. Foley, in Youth’s Companion. 


In the Arena.* 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN, 


In the second century of the Christian era, 
Hadrian, the proud emperor of Rome, was 
constructing his famous baths: their huge 
ruins are to be seen to-day by the visitor 
to the Eternal City. The bricks of which 
they are partly built were moulded and 
burned at a small town ten miles outside the 
wall, and one of the workmen who helped 
make these bricks was Malchus, who had 
a little son, Optimus, a lad of twelve years. 
The father was away in the brickfield 
through the day, and his mother had died 
several years before, so that Optimus was 
much alone at the little hut on the hillside; 
and his father made for him many toys, 
many little brick animals, moulded out of 
clay, and burnt hard in the fire, With these 
he played, hour after hour. And there was 
Caper, the pet goat, frisking and frolicking, 
leading Optimus a merry chase over the 
fields, or drawing his young master in a 
rough cart with a straw harness. 

One day the father, Malchus, brought home 
a new strange pet for the boy. It was a 
little lion cub, brown, clumsy, long-haired, 
and as full of fun as a puppy. Some Numi- 
dian traders, conducting a caravan to Rome, 
had brought lions, panthers, and jackals for 
the amphitheatre. On the way a lioness, 
mother of this one cub, had died, and Mal- 
chus had begged the little, clumsy creature 
as a pet for Optimus. 

So the two, boy and cub, became devoted 
friends, and ate and slept together, Caper, 
the goat, was at first much alarmed by the 
Stranger, but soon grew familiar with him, 
and the three played like three children. 

The name which naturally suggested it- 
self for the cub was “Leo,” and “Leo’’ he 
was called. He soon learned to know his 
name, and he learned, too, at just what 
hours to expect, at the hand of his young 
master, a bowlful of warmed goat’s milk. 
Optimus also taught him several tricks, as 
he would have taught a young dog. He 
taught him to fetch and carry, and to walk 
a little on his hind legs, though Leo did 
not much like that. 

Thus Optimus and Leo became firm 
friends. When the boy gave a certain pecul- 
lar whistle, Leo, wherever he -might be, 
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came leaping to find him; and his brown face, 
with its red lolling tongue, seemed actually 
to be expanding into a smile of joyful greet- 
ing. 

But young lions grow faster then do boys. 
When Optimus was twelve, Leo was only a 
shapeless little furry mass. But, when 
Optimus had reached the age of fourteen, 
Leo had grown into a powerful young lion, 
of equal weight with the boy, and of far 
greater strength; yet he still obeyed his 
young master’s every command, and he 
loved especially to have the. child sleep with 
his head on his neck, where the tufts of 
his great tawny mane were beginning to ap- 
pear. : 

Another year went by: Optimus was fif- 
teen years old, and his playmate Leo had 
reached almost his full size. His mane had 
grown into a great shaggy collar, his nos- 
trils had broadened, his eyes had a deep 
saffron tint. He cared very little for Mal- 
chus, but Optimus he fondly loved; and he 
often rubbed against him, purring like a 
great house cat and nearly throwing the 
laughing lad down; and sometimes, in his 
affection, he licked the boy’s face, until, 
as he grew older, his tongue became rough, 
and the boy bade him desist; and then, 
instead, he rubbed his cold velvety nose on 
his young master’s hand. 

Leo was a strange pet, and most people 
considered him dangerous. Up to this time 
the carnivorous creature had never, to his 
young master’s knowledge, tasted raw flesh: 
he had eaten only milk and the grains, and 
occasionally a piece of well-cooked mutton 
had been given him. 

People, however, predicted all manner of 
disaster if the great animal were allowed to 
remain at-large: they even threatened to 
come in a.crowd and kill him. So Optimus 
one night fastened Leo by a leather strap 
and a rope. The huge fellow seemed at 
first hardly to understand such an act. 
The next morning, when Optimus at dawn 
hastened to set the captive free, he found 
only the broken pieces of the strap and rope. 
Leo had snapped them like thread. . The 
mighty strength which he had curbed in 
his plays with his young master he had now 
put forth, freed himself, and was gone. 

Optimus wept hot tears of grief; but 
Malchus, his father, was not wholly regret- 
ful at the animal’s departure. He had be- 
come more and more anxious, during the 
past year, lest some sudden fury might 
break out in the animal: he could not share 
the boy’s confidence in his pet. Optimus 
often mourned in secret, and many a night 
cried himself to sleep. 

Four years went by, and Optimus was now 
a man in strength, and was known as an 
upright member of the little band of Chris- 
tians who stole out into the campagna, each 
Lord’s Day, and one by one glided down the 
broken ravine into the catacombs, and there 
worshipped the true God, and sang hymns, 
in low voices, in honor of Christus the Naz- 
arene. 

The season of Christmas, in the year 127 
A.D., was now close at hand, and Optimus 
had planned to spend the sacred festival 
in Rome. He had friends there, Christians 
like himself, and word had secretly gone 
forth among the faithful that at this Christ- 
mas-tide Polycarp, the aged bishop of 
Smyrna, would meet a company of the Chris- 
tians in a certain house in the city. 


-kneeled in prayer. 
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Accordingly Optimus, carrying on his 
strong shoulders some leathern bottles of 
milk, andj leading two kids by strings, as 
offerings for the feast of Christmas, walked 
the ten miles to Rome, on Christmas Eve, 
and found a warm reception at his friend’s 
humble home. 

The Christians had planned to meet early 
the next morning, Christmas, at the house 
of one of their number in an obscure part of 
the city, and there listen to words of counsel 
from the good bishop and to hear tidings of 
the brethren in Asia Minor. Buta dreadful 
blow fell upon them. Somebody must have 
betrayed them; for~.as Optimus with his 
friends knocked at the barred door of the 
house appointed and whispered softly the 
phrase agreed upon, ‘‘Christ is born,” they 
did not receive the expected reply, but, 
instead, the door quickly opened, and armed 
soldiers concealed there dragged them within, 
and, stupefied with surprise and fear, they 
were thrust into a room where ten or twelve 
others with familiar faces sat cowering in 
silence and dread. 

Other Christian brethren were expected; 
the trap had been set for more; but none 
came, and an hour later the hopeless little 
company were chained in pairs and were 
hurried away to the Mamertine prison. 

An hour later, a harsh voice spoke to them 
through the iron grating of their dungeon: 
“Prepare yourselves! When the dial this 
day casts no shadow, you go in to the am- 
phitheatre.’”’ And the same relentless voice 
added scornfully: ‘‘Call upon your God! 
Perhaps he will deliver you.” 

The low sobs were heard through the dark- 
ness of the dungeon, and loving arms were 
clasped around dear forms ~which soon 
would be torn by jaws of wild beasts. The 
hours passed quickly, and at the time named 
the brutal jailor returned and drove the 
Christians before him like sheep, along wind- — 
ing passages, armed soldiers guarding them, 
out for a few moments into the sweet sun- 
shine of heaven, then again underground and 
through more winding galleries. Now they 
could hear the subdued growls and mutter- 
ings of savage beasts, and knew that the end 
was near. In a few moments they heard 
the distant blare of a trumpet; and with 
commands and curses they were thrust out 
through the gratings of a door, and found 
themselves in the sanded arena, gazed at 
by hundreds of curious, careless, cruel spec- 
tators. f i 

They clung together, and most of them 
Then some heavy grat- 
ings at the other side of the arena were flung 
open, and the spotted form of a leopard glided 
forth, then: another, and after him several 
jackals and two yellow and brown tigers; 
next a lordly lion, monarch of the forest; 
and after him the lithe, dark body of a pan- 
ther that went creeping around the edge of 
the arena, under the high wall, licking his 
jaws like a hungry cat. 

Optimus hardly heard the savage laughter: 
he stood apart, and felt that his hour was 
come. Then he saw the great lion stealing 
toward him, as toward his chosen prey: 
his tufted tail lashed his sides and swept 
the sand as he crouched for a spring. The 
youth breathed a prayer, and waited. 
Then a _ strange thing happened. The 
lordly creature rose to his feet, lifted his 
massive head high in the air, and sent forth 
a mighty roar from his cavernous throat, 
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Something in the great creature’s action made 
the youth start. One glance of quick 
scrutiny at that great brown face and those 
deep saffron eyes,—and Optimus felt his 
heart thrill, for he believed that he recog- 
nized his old playmate, Leo. 

The galleries were silent now in wonder. 
Optimus took one step toward the great 
lion and smiled, and spoke the word ‘‘Leo”’ 
in the low, caressing tone of old. A murmur 
of perplexity ran around the amphitheatre. 
This was a new sensation for those jaded 
spectators,—a youth smiling and walking 
straight to his death! 

Then Optimus saw those savage eyes 
soften and those tense muscles relax, and 
knew for a certainty that the tawny friend 
of his boyhood was before him. Another 
step forward, once more the caressing word 
“Teo,” and then he raised his right hand as 
of old, with its two fingers making the sign 
of the cross. The staring multitude saw 
the sign made, it was familiar to all; but 
why made thus by that youth in that blood- 
stained arena, in the face of a savage lion 
who had not tasted food for three days? 

Optimus gave the familiar sign, trembling 
with hope and fear, and with yearning love 
for his old companion; and, lo! at that sign 
Leo bent his massive paws, and bowed his 
mighty head, and kneeled at his young 
master’s feet. 

“A miracle! A  miracle!’”’ shouted a 
thousand voices, and Leo growled uneasily 
at the sudden outburst. But. the old affec- 
tion triumphed, and Rome that day saw 
what was indeed a miracle, and is always 
earth’s greatest miracle, the conquest of 
brute appetite and instinct by gentle, 
generous love. 

When the zdile rose and motioned for 
silence, and called to him across the bloody 
sand that his life was spared, since the gods 
seemingly willed it so, the youth stepped 
slowly backward, and passed safely through 
the dark gateway, and went forth a free man, 
And they say that all.the spectators in that 
assembly departed that day in solemn 
silence, feeling that they had been in the 
presence of some mighty and mysterious 
power; and many of them afterward joined 
the despised sect of the Nazarenes. 


Hans and Peter. 


Hans and Peter met one fine morning on 
the way to market. Hans was large and 
stout; the world always went easily with 
him; he troubled himself as little as possible 
about the cares of life, and seemed to grow 
plumper every day. 

Peter, on the other hand, was thin and 
slim. He was continually worrying himself 
about some trifle, and his face grew more 
- and more careworn every day. 

“Good morrow, friend Peter,” said plump 
Hans, in a hearty tone of cheer. 

“Good-day, neighbor!’”? answered Peter, 
solemnly. 

“Why are you so downcast ?”’ asked Hans. 

“Downeast! Have you no_ troubles,” 
retorted Peter, “that you cannot understand 
why people look downcast ?” 

“1?” said jovial Hans. “I’ve only one 
trouble in the world, and that does not 
trouble me’ My wife complains because I 
have become so stout.” 

“Happy man!” exclaimed Peter. “My 
friends complain because I am so thin.” 
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“My friends say it makes me move too 
slowly,’’ said Hans. 

“My wife upbraids me,’’ returned Peter, 
“because I move so very quickly.” 

“Suppose we change bodies!”’ said they 
both in a breath. And they changed. 

Again, in a few months, Hans and Peter 
met one fine morning; and Hans was again 
large and stout, while Peter had become 
thin and slim. 

“What have you done to my body?” 
asked Peter. 

“YT was puzzled at first,’’ said Hans, ‘‘to 
know whether I was Hans or Peter; but it 
soon came right.” 

“At first,” returned Peter, ‘I knew not 
whether I was Peter or Hans, but, as you say, 
it soon came right.” 

“Then the difference,’? remarked Hans, 
“Gs not my body.” 

“Nor my body,” put in Peter. 

“But,” said they both, “‘ourselves!’?— 
Arlo Bates, in St. Nicholas. 


‘ For the Christian Register. 


The Mermammy’s Lullaby. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Swish, swish, my little fish; 
Rest each silvery wee fin 
Now the daylight’s growing diz. 


Swish, swish, my darling fish; 
Do not quiver, do not fear, 
Your mermammy’s floating near. 


Swish, swish, dear little fish; 
Hungry hawk or cruel hook 
Cannot find our cosey nook. 


Shut your tiny round bead-eye, 
Let your shining scales soft lie; 
Swish, swish, sweet little fish. 


Swish, my pretty speckled fish; 
Now the stars are coming out, 
Swish, swish, my darling trout. 


The Scarlet Runner. 


When Santa Claus left a sled at Jimmy 
Cox’s door on Christmas morning, there was 
not a prouder boy in town. It was a beauty 
with a broad seat and scarlet runners. 

Uncle Tom, who was staying over for the 
holidays, christened it ‘‘The Scarlet Runner,” 
and spoke of the good times Jimmy would 
have with it coasting down the hill near by, 
where all the boys went after school. 

But Jimmy was not so sure about this. 
The hill was always crowded with such big 
boys, and he felt so small when he got out 
there among all the big double runners 
skimming down with their lively loads. 
He was too proud to let any one know this; 
and when, the day after Christmas, mother 
said: ‘‘Come, Jimmy, don’t you want to try 
your sled on the hill? You know the snow 
may not last,” he never said a word, but 
stood very quiet while she helped him on 
with his coat and boots, and pulled his cap 
down over his ears. 

“Now run along and have a good time, 
and hold on tight when you coast,”’ she said, 
as she kissed him good-bye. 

Jimmy pulled the sled to the top of the 
hill. The coasting was splendid, the track 
was so white and hard. If he could only 
get up courage to throw himself on his sled 
and go down as the other boys,,were going! 
He had watched them so many times, and 
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now he had a sled of his own, and he must 
be the first one to try it. 

“Halloo, Cox! going down?’ shouted 
one boy, as he flew past him; but he was out 
of hearing before Jimmy.could answer, Then 
another and another, all the school-boys he 
knew, looking so proud as they steered out 
of the way of the big sleds. If he was not 
such a coward, he knew he would not be 
losing all the fun and shivering in the cold at 
the top of the hill. 

As he stood there, a big double runner got © 
ready for its trip down the hill. As it moved 
off, the boy on behind caught the rope of the 
“Scarlet Runner” in his hand. Jimmy saw 
his beautiful prize slipping away from him. 
How he did it he never knew, but he just 
threw himself on the sled. He could not 
let it go. He caught hold of the sides as 
hard as he could, and his breath came fast. 
Oh! how they went! ‘The boy let go of the 
rope, and Jimmy was by himself in a white, 
whizzing world of moving trees and fences. 
He reached the bottom in safety, strange 
to say, as he could not do much steering 
except with his legs, and landed in a soft 
bank of snow. 

His next door neighbor, Tommy Rice, 
met him as he climbed the hill and asked 
him if the coasting was good. ‘“‘It’s great!”’ 
said Jimmy, his face wreathed in smiles.— 
Frances M. Quinn, in Kindergarten Review, 


Asking too Much. 


I believe there’s a story told of Mark 
Twain that in youthful days, being sent out 
by his mother to weed a certain flower bed, 
and finding more weeds than flowers, he 
came back in and asked if he might not 
“flower the weed bed.” 

Our little Alfred probably has as great 
an ‘aversion to work as had the youthful 
Clemens. Admonished to pull some rather 
large weeds in the back yard, after a faint- 
hearted lift on one of them, he shouted,— 

“Mamma, how do you think I’m going to 
pull these weeds when the whole world is 
hitched onto them ?”—Woman’s Home Com- 
pamoon, 


A little fellow of six summers was told by 
his mother he must not go down to a brook, 
which ran near the house, without permission. 
He and an older boy were allowed to go one 
day. The next day his mother saw him 
playing there alone, Calling him, she asked 
why he had gone without her leave. Fora 
moment he looked troubled, guilty, then, 
brightening with the thought, ‘‘ Why, I saved 
a little: permission=over from yesterday!” 
Youth’s,Companion, }3\)}) 54 4 4% 3 


HAN 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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New York Letter. 


Time goes by electricity now. It is rapid 
transit pure and simple. The Thanksgiving 
turkey coldly furnishes out the Christmas 
feast, and things slip in between so thick 
and crowded that with difficulty we record 
their passing. 

In my last letter I was hampered some- 
what because Alliance work and League 
work had barely begun. Ministers were just 
welcoming their people back from the summer 
outing, and now I must cull from the harvest 
of work in order to keep myself within limits. 

The Yonkers church and Alliance have 
held their regular meetings since October. 
The Alliance has no continued subject for 
its programmes, but endeavors to have at 
each session a timely theme for consideration 
and discussion. Outside speakers are wel- 
comed and gladly render their services. 
One day a month an all-day sewing meeting 
is held, 

The Hackensack, N.J., church is in a 
thriving condition. This is really saying a 
good deal; for if, under prevailing condi- 
tions, it can make such a good showing, 
what might it not do with a minister living 
in the place, devoting his entire time to his 
people? 

Mr. Fairly lives in Flatbush, and is en- 
gaged during the week there. On Fridays 
he goes to Hackensack, and works untiringly 
in that parish. All social events are crowded 
into the few days he can devote to his peo- 
ple, and, even with these circumstances pre- 
vailing, the congregation is enthusiastic and 
growing, The people hope to pay off the 
Building Loan next spring. The Alliance 
numbers forty, and a Junior Alliance has 
been formed: already twenty young people 
are enrolled, The Sunday-school is grow- 
ing constantly. 

A series of six Sunday afternoon lectures 
are being given at White Plains, with the 
hope of establishing a permanent Unitarian 
Society there. On November 1 Mr, Slicer 
gave “The Simplest Statement of Christian 
Faith”; November 8 Mr. Forbes spoke on 
“Religion and Dogma”; November 15 
Mr, Harvey gave a sermon on ‘‘The Leader- 
ship of Jesus’; November 22 Mr. Wright 
spoke on ‘‘Modernism’’?; November 29 
Mr, Dutton spoke on ‘‘God’s Temple in the 
Human Heart’; December 6 Mr. Holmes 
gave ‘‘A Modern Interpretation of the Spirit- 
ual Life.’”’ These services are well attended, 
and much interest is aroused in White 
Plains. 

The Flatbush church has just held its 
annual fair, Two bright autumn days were 
vouchsafed, and the fair was most successful. 
Dinners were served each day; and the pretty 
church, with its artistic decorations, looked 
most attractive. Unfortunately, one day 
three other Unitarian fairs were being held, 
and a League meeting. But Unitarian 
women have the same philosophy that Mrs, 
Wiggs displayed when she watered the soup 
for extra company,—they do a little more. 

The South Brooklyn church had nearly 
a week of fair, The result has not been 
definitely reckoned, but that the new so- 
ciety could survive a week of uninterrupted 
“buy and sell’’ speaks well for its powers of 
endurance. Mrs. Baker spoke’ before the 
members and guests at the first League 
meeting, and gave a more hopeful outlook 
for this winter’s work, She is so cheery and 
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optimistic that it seems as if she must get 
what she wants for the work into which 
she is putting so much of herself. Socialism 
with its many-colored lights is turned upon 
society from pulpit and club. 

At Mr. Wright’s church they live their 
belief and have done so for many years. It is 
a matter of course there that the community 
spirit should prevail. On Thanksgiving 
Day a beautiful old-fashioned dinner was 
served. Mr. Wright sat at the head of one 
table, Mrs. Wright at the other. Think 
what this meant to the young men and women 
who have no real homes,—the working girl 
or boy, the people who dwell in boarding- 
houses, etc. Like a big, happy family they 
came together, and somehow I think many 
of them felt the true Thanksgiving spirit 
as they might not in any other way. 

Mrs. Sargeant is working for a club of 
young college women or girls employed dur- 
ing the day. This is to fall into line with 
Alliance work. Evening meetings will be 


held, and in this way people whose days are 
tull may enjoy the church spirit and render 
it what service they can, 


The dancing classes for members of the 


Lenox Aventie Church were resumed Oc- 


tober 26. Miss Cornelia White, a pupil of 
Chalif, is the instructor. A junior dancing 
class holds its meetings during the after- 
Three dollars for twelve lessons is 
charged for either junior or adult class. The 
programme for the Alliance meetings of the 
Ienox Avenue Church is especially good this 
year. Prof. Kirchwey of Columbia spoke 
at the first meeting on ‘‘ Arbitration and the 
World’s Peace.” 

Mr. Wright at the November meeting re- 


viewed the writings of Maurice Maeterlinck. 


December 18 the “Friendship of Women” will 
be discussed by members of the Alliance; 
January 15, 1909, Miss Gertrude Barnum will 
speak on ‘“‘The Working -woman of the Trade 
Union”; February 19 Mrs. C. Valentine 
Schuyler will speak on ‘‘The Art of To-day”; 
March 19 ‘“‘The Music of To-day’ will be 
discussed by*Mrs. Vermilye; April 16 ‘‘Per- 
sonal Experiences in the Mountains of Ken- 
tucky”’ will be given by Dr. Mary G. Potter. 
Evening entertainments by the Alliance will 
be given twice during the season. With all 
his energetic church work, Mr, Wright still 
finds time for courses of lectures and much 
outside public service. 

At the Church of the Messiah Mr, Holmes 
is making his work tell. Not content with 
charging old organizations with new life, 
Mr, Holmes meets new needs with requisite 
aid. OnSunday, December 6, a Good Citizen- 
ship Class was formed, to meet regularly every 
Sunday in the chapel at 12.30, All matters 
pertaining to ‘“The Public Welfare” and the 
relationship of the individual thereto are dis- 
cussed. It is Mr. Holmes’s desire that this 
class serve as an open forum for the reverent, 
intelligent, and sympathetic discussion of 
all vital social questions of the day. Muni- 
cipal government, child labor, industrial edu- 
cation, war and peace, single tax, socialism, 
public ownership, capital and labor, banking, 
journalism, tuberculosis and other social 
diseases, the education of the Southern negro, 
modern settlement work, playground move- 
ment, juvenile delinquency, etc., will be con- 
sidered and discussed. Mr, Fotiraes will al- 
ways preside, and frequently conduct the 
classes, but well-known speakers will also 
take part in the work, 
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In the Messiah Sunday-school the forma- 
tion of a systematic kindergarten department 
for both boys and girls from four to six years 
has been introduced, with Miss Mabel Beer 
as kindergartner. An adult Bible class also 
has been formed to meet the needs of young 
men and women, ‘This is in charge of a com- 
petent third-year student in the Union © 
Theological Seminary of this city. 

Each Thursday morning at eleven o’clock 
the minister’s study class meets in the chapel. 
This year the general subject will be ‘““The 
Origin and History of the Old Testament.” ~ 
The plan for this class is to have the minister 
talk upon the subject_and then lead in general 
discussion. Books for*reading will be con- 
stantly recommended. 

The annual Thanksgiving union service was 
held this year at All Souls’ Church. Mr. 
Holmes preached the sermon. In the No- 
vember number of the Arena Mr. Holmes 
wrote the leading article, ‘““The Responsi- 
bility of the Churches,” 
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CHRISTMAS 


Two Suggestions: 
First—Our own furniture in beautiful 
designs. 


Second—We are selling out our entire 
stock of Western ready made goods in 
furniture, lamps, upholstery goods, and 
bric-a-brac, at less than actual cost in 
order to carry out our policy of making 
and selling our own productions. 


Fine Furniture and Wood Work 
Decorations, Fabrics, Wall Papers 


372-378 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


These trade-mgrk c very package 
C R ES DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTICS 
KIDNEY ano LIVES ES ano OBESITY 
Makes defi everybody. 
Unlike other g S. For book 


FARWELL 4 RHINES, WatSarowRn. Y.. U.S. A 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


A series of tours, sailing in January and 
February, 1909. Leisure, comfort, and inter- 
retation of the Orient’s matchless wonders. 

pecial arrangements for private parties. 
families, and individual travellers. You wil! ni 
find it to your advantage to confer with us 
about your bobs trip 

W. Dunnine & Co., 
ill Coukeiasecas House, Boston, Mags. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


ae temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet genes age 


M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. Rt Elict, Sec Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field 
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At the close of the morning service on 
November 8 was unveiled the marble tablet 
to the memory of John Harsen Rhoades. 
Mr. Rhoades was for twenty pease president 
of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Slicer’s sermon topic for the day was 
“The Good Life.” The tablet is of Italian 
marble, very beautifully designed and most 
lifelike. Mr. Slicer wrote the inscription. 
Mr. Bacon, architect, was the designer: 
the sculpture work and the portrait were by 
John Gellert. During his lifetime Mr. 
Rhoades spoke of the appropriateness of 
having at least two more tablets, one to the 
memory of the late Peter Cooper, whose estate 
still owns a pew in All Souls’, and one to 
William Cullen Bryant, who for so long at- 
tended services there. These tablets have 
been again and again considered, but no 
definite plans for placing them there have 
been formed, Mr. Rhoades’s, however, isa 
beautiful reality and favorably compares 
with the splendid one of Dr. Bellows (which 
is by St. Gaudens) and Rev. William Ware. 

DF ed ak 


Middles States Conference. 


The undersigned, having been appointed 
as a committee to report upon the relations 
existing between the Unitarian Conference 
of the Middle States and Canada and the 
denomination at large, hereby invite communi- 
cations upon that subject. Suggestions may 
be sent to any member of the committee. 
Charles E. St. John, 32 S. 21st St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y; 
Franklin C. Southworth, Meadville, Pa.; 
William C, Gannett, 15 Sibley Pl., Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; John P. Forbes, 98 Pierrepont 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Milton TI. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. J. W. Loud, 624 Sher- 
brooke St., W. Montreal, Can. 


The Boston Unitarian Club. 


At Hotel Vendome last week the Unitarian 
Club listened to an address by Rey.’ Thomas 
Van Ness. President Bliss of the American 
College at Beirut, Syria, had also been an- 
nounced to speak, but was detained by ill- 
ness. In his absence Mr. Van Ness was in- 
vited to fill the hour, which he did with 
great readiness and ability. The subject on 
which he had been announced to speak was, 
“Undercurrents in Europe, and What They 
Forebode,”’ As he spoke without manu- 
script and was familiar with his subject, 
after frequent journeys in Europe during 
the last twenty years, he easily rose to the 
oceasion. No full report of the address was 
made, but the following paragraphs appeared 
in the Boston Transcript :— 

“He spoke of the great industrial develop- 
ment of Germany. It is natural that Ger- 
many should inspire Austria to secure more 
territory, in order that they may have an out- 
let to the sea. England has an alliance with 
France to prevent Germany from getting 
access to the North Sea, and the recent alli- 
ance by marriage between England and 
Spain also works to keep Germany's indus- 
trial progress within bounds. ‘The great 
interest in Morocco is also because of the im- 
portance to England that this country be 
controlled by one of her allies and thus block 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, even if | 87 
Germany should obtain an outlet on that 
sea, 


The Christian Register 


“Mr. Van Ness declared that it is quite com- 
monly asserted in Europe that the English | 
stock is deteriorating more than any other in 
Europe, and he added that there is a general | 
movement afoot in that country to reinvig- 
orate the race, a movement that is showing 
itself in a variety of philanthropic plans, 
which are regarded by some as being de 
cidedly socialistic. Among them he enum- 
erated the free educational scheme, that for 
giving nourishing food to school children, 
the old-age pension, and the campaign for 
woman suffrage, which is waged to a consid- 
erable extent with the slogan that mothers 
must have justice if England is to be great 
again. 

“Tn conclusion, the speaker said that a war 
between Great Britain and Germany appears 
inevitable, in view of existing conditions, 
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but it is hoped that the growing spirit of 
brotherhood in the work will prevent such a 
clash,”’ 

“The most original part of the address was 
the exposition. of the reasons for the many 


|spectacular journeys made by the German 


Kaiser, It was shown that every one of 
them had a specific object of great importance 
connected with the commercial expansion 
of Germany, the building of a merchant 
marine, and the creation of a navy. In the 
inevitable push of German for seaports, 
freed from the domination of England, was 
found the explanation of the tension between 
King Edward and his nephew, and also of 
the successful efforts made by King Edward 
through his relations with France and Spain 
to keep the North Sea and the Mediterranean 
closed. 


WE SUGGEST THAT 


If you want things that are 


always good and 


wholesome— 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price — 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family — 


If you want to se 


lect from 


a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS REQUISITE— 


Briefly—if you want GOOD THINGS at the 
RIGHT PRICES all the time, you should go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO.’S 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


89 CAUSEWAY STREET 
274 ‘ REND STREET 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
169 WARREN STREET 


— ALSO IN— 
MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON, and FALL RIVER 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, De- 
cember 8. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, Lin- 
eoln, Little, Long, and Williams, and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. Fox the treasurer presented 


the following statement for November, 
LOS 

RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Novy. 1, 1908. . oe 61 
From donations .... 3,085.54 


Income of invested funds. . 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans... 

West Roxbury Meeting- house ‘Fund, ‘con- 
tributions . 

International Council, “sale of books. . 

Publicity Department, subscriptions to 
Unitarian Calendars.. 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches for 
advances on account . On South 
Meeting-house services.. 2 

Books sold, etc. . Beh: 


9,498.93 
1,995.00 


2,104.83 
3.00 


138.65 
93-00 
747-99 


$60,900.55 
EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes.. . $11,185.10 
Books and tracts for free distribution. . 1,039.45 
Books published for sale . Rrctacie 1,506.22 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,454.95 
Expenses of meas Building.. 428.77 
Investments.. riatcnclostnieneiaen 2,500.00 
All other purposes. 1.74 

Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1908... 


42,724.32 
$60,900.55 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following vote was adopted :— 
Voted, That an appropriation of $45 be made for the 


payment of the insurance on the First Unitarian Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To approve for the eligible list of the Trustees 
of the Hackley School the name of William S. Miller, Esq., 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
all of New York. 

Voted, In accordance with the request of the Missionary 
Committee of the Connecticut Valley Conference to appoint 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Billings Lecturer in the Connec- 
ticut Valley. 


The president announced the appointment, 
as members of the Committee on the Im- 


provement of the Condition of the Ministry, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, 


Mass. ; Charles E. Ware, Esq., of Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Judge Jonathan Smith of Clinton, 
Mass;. Prof. Francis A. Christie of Meadville, 
Pa.; and Rev. George W. Kent of Provi- 


dence, rele ood. 
In accordance with the notice given® Fin 
the call to the meeting, it was 


eo 


Voted, To amend Article IX. of the By-laws of the Board, 
so that it shall read, ‘At any meeting of the Directors there 
may be appointed, upon nomination by the President, such 
Advisory Councils, chosen from the Unitarian churches 
at large, as the Board may authorize. 


The president communicated to the board 
the thanks of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts for the hospitality of the building 
during the past year, and the thanks of the 
trustees of the Sathyavarthani Free Li- 
brary, Cuddalore, South Arcot, ts India, 
for gifts of books. 

The president then made a pe to 
the board concerning the activity and the 
present condition of ‘the various branches of 
the Association’s work, and, after informal 
discussion, the meeting adjourned. 

_ GEorGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Christian Register 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Freedom and System. 


The interesting article by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in the Register of last week, 
“The Perfect Sunday School,” leads me to a 
bit of reminiscence. When I was entering 
on active work in the Sunday. School,—and I 
cannot recall a professional time when I was 
not engaged in that work,—there was a series 
of manuals prepared by Dr. Hale, Dr, Allen 
of Northboro, Mass., Dr.Bulfinch and others. 
It was a well-planned, 
series of text-books. When Dr. Hale says 
it was fifty years ago that he printed asermon 
on “The Perfect Sunday School,’ he refers 
to just that period when these books were 
issued. It will be deemed a piece of wonder- 
ful good fortune if the present committee 
on the new graded lessons succeeds in ob- 
taining results commensurate with that 
course of lessons published fifty years ago. 
The members of this new movement for im- 
proving manuals are in “dead earnest.’ 
They are working hard, diligently, and with 
intelligence, to provide something that is 
evidently demanded at the present time. 
But the suggestions in Dr, Hale’s article 
give me opportunity to add a comment, 

I do not understand that this new com- 
mittee, fifty years after Dr, Hale’s work with 
his associates, imagines at this time any more 
than that one of half a century ago imagined, 
that because you get out a system of text- 
books you solve the Sunday-School problem. 
We must allow for personality in the teacher, 
for special conditions in different Sunday 
Schools, and also for the general object 
which rises above all details, and that is to 
make the Sunday School a successful educa- 
tional department of the church. The Sun- 
day-School Society is pleased to add to its 
enrichment of resources. It does not pro- 
pose to lay down any arbitrary standard as 
to methods. It does, however, feel sure 
that religion and morals are the great sub- 
jects of Sunday-School instruction and nur- 
ture. When Dr. Hale says that the 
whole range of modern science is open to the 
Sunday School,—botany, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, chemistry,—he also quickly 
adds in support of my position that religion 
is the chief thing in this department,— 
“Whatever shows how God loves his world 
is within the Sunday curriculum,” 

The great feature in our Unitarian Sun- 
day Schools of the past was the prominent 
appearance of leading men. Some of them 
are mentioned in his bright recall of the years 
gone by,—Henry P. Kidder, John Sweetser, 
Charles G. Wood, and I might add still many 
others, still living or passed on, like W. H, 
Baldwin, Richard C. Humphreys, G. W. Fox, 
TG Pray, Deacon F. H. Brown, ex- -Mayor 
F, W. Lincoln, Rev. W. H. Cudworth, and a 
long list of others who believed that Boston 
and New England could not well refuse to 
draw for their civic and social prosperity 
upon the great helps of church and Sunday 
School. We must be careful not to lose this 
individual element and the freedom that 
goes with it. We need to plan and to plan 
carefully, and to see that the pedagogical 
lines are straightened out. We need to 
have a beginning, middle, and an end in 
the general outline of Sunday-School teach- 


scholarly, helpful 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. —— 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
jous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 


Stearns. 


ing. All signs point this way. But, when 
we see what the past has to say, out of a 
rich experience, we do not want to tie our 
hands or make the machine too intricate. 
This I think is the chief message that Dr. 
Hale wants us to take from his opportune 
word. I never yet saw a perfect Sunday 
School, but I know that there are some better 
than others, The causes which make cer- 
tain Sunday Schools superior to others are 
different in their origin and character. But 
it will generally be found that the Sunday 
School which is doing its work well from year 
to year is led by the minister, invigorated 
by the superintendent, supported by intelli- 
gent and devoted teachers, and surrounded 
with the co-operation of the adults in home 
and church, There does not seem to me to 
be any great mystery about this matter, 
There are frequently circumstances against 
a successful Sunday School. The children 
may be lacking, the population changing, 
this, that, or the other will enter in to obstruct 
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and defeat; but genuine credit may often be 
assigned to a small Sunday School, in city 
or country, where the best has been. done 
that was possible, with old methods or new 
methods, with system or no system, and to 
such cases I offer my compliments and 
praise, j» Epwarp A, Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Channing Federation. 


The{Channing Federation of Young People 
held its semi-annual meeting with the young 
people of the Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, R.I., Sunday, December 4. 

The meeting was called to order at 4.30 
P.M, by the president, Mr, Arthur W. Samp- 
son of Fall River, who gave an opening ad- 
dress, ; 

The regular business meeting followed the 
opening devotional service, the roll-call re- 
sulting in responses from Fall River, Norton, 
Taunton, and Westminster Church, with 
a total attendance of about seventy-five 
delegates. 

After the business meeting the Federation 
listened to a very interesting address by Mr, 
Paul E. Ilfman of Harvard, who, in his’ 
talk, endeavored to impress upon the young 
people the need of working with definite 
ideals in mind. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold brought. to us a 
clear outline of the work laid out by the 
Policy Committee of the National Union 
and urged the guilds to do everything pos- 
sible to help carry out the same, 
| The meeting adjourned about 6.15, after 
( which a social hour was enjoyed. 

oy FLORENCE L, COWLES, 
Secretary. . 


Boston Federation Banquet. 


: The thirdjannual_banquet of the Boston 
Federation was held in the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, on Wednesday evening, 
December 9, with an attendance of about 60. 
{At half-past six a bountiful repast was en- 
’ joyed by those present, after which came a 
4 few remarks from the president, Mr, San- 
ford Bates, who introduced the speakers of 
the evening, the first being Mayor George H. 
Hibbard of Boston, who dwelt on civic life 
in general, his remarks being interspersed 
with numerous amusing stories. Dr, Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, then spoke very inter- 
estingly for about half an hour on the work 
of this society. 

Dancing and a general good time followed, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


THe Curcaco AssociaTR ALLIANCE.—A 
meeting was held at the Third Unitarian 
Church, December 3, Mrs. Beebe, the presi- 
dent, presiding, and forty-four present. Mrs. 
Delano spoke of the Iowa States Conference 
at Perry and the Illinois State Conference at 
Rockford. , Mrs. Jarvis read the report of 


the Religious News Committee. Miss Helen 
M. Todd, one of the State factory inspectors, 
STP ee ° fas 2. - 


The Christian Register 


spoke.on “Children as Wage Earners.” 
Miss Todd told us the United States, so far 
ahead of other countries in commercial lines 
and most of the great movements, is far 
behind in its protection of children. Until 
the year 1893 there was no Child Labor law 
whatever in Illinois. Since then, after a 
bitter struggle on the part of the club women 
and trade unions, one has been passed pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under 
sixteen years and limiting the employment 
of sixteen-year-old children to an eight-hour 
day with a monetary penalty for the viola- 
tion, 

An important point just now is the agi- 
tation of an eight-hour law for women, 
Women are a powerful economic factor in 
modern conditions, They supplant the men 
in many branches, working more hours for 
less money. Many personal experiences 
were given, and she also spoke of the crying 
need for the establishment of a Child Labor 
Bureau, A vote of thanks was given Miss 
Todd. It was moved and carried that a 
letter of appreciation and interest be sent 
Mr. Davies, head of the State Factory Inspec- 
tion, On motion a resolution was adopted 
by the Associate Alliance favoring municipal 
suffrage for women. On motion the meeting 
adjourned. Ethel W. Mason, Secretary, 


Business Notices. 


A Haven of Refuge from the crowding of these 
busy shopping days will be found in the quiet and attrac- 
tive balcony ‘‘Book Parlor” at the Lauriat Company’s 
handsome store opposite Franklin Street. Looking down 
upon the busy scene below one may, ip quiet and comfort, 
pick from one of the daintiest lotof books ever brought 
together in Boston, 


Deaths. 


WEBSTER.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 15, 1908, Martha 
Evans Webster, wife of Rufus P.S. Webster. She wasa 
member of the Church of the Saviour (First Unitarian) of 
Brooklyn for forty-three years. 


BRADLEY.—Mrs. Emmeline Bartlett Bradley, daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Rartlett of Boston, and widow of the 
late S. Prescott Bradley of Haverhill, Mass., died at her 
home, December 5. Mrs. Bradley was a descendant of 
Goy. John Winthrop and Gov. Thomas Dudley, and an 
old schoolmate of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

“tor such as she makes God’s footstool the Earth, a 
garden of flowers.’”’ Yet 

“ Death, the stern sculptor, witha touch 
No earthly power can stay 
Changes to marble in an hour 
The beautiful, pale clay; 
But Love, the mighty master, comes, 
Mixing his tints with tears, __ 
Paints an immortal form to shine 
Undimmed by cowing years.” 


AN APPRECIATION. 


On Thanksgiving Day, in the city of Elmira, N.Y., 
there passed from out our world of sight and touch the 
beautiful spirit of Mrs. Love Whitcomb Willis, a woman 
whose friends were legion, not only in the town where 
she died, but in all the country round about her summer 
home at Glenora, N.Y., in Washington where she was 
wont to spend the winter months, and in New England, 
where she was born and educated, and where some of her 
best work was done. There was nothing sad about her 
going hence but the desolation of those whom she left 
behind, and the sad change which passed upon the world 
with her going, to all who had known and loved her. She 
lived eighty-four happy, useful years, she saw the beauty 
of the world, she loved her kind and believed in their God 
and hers, and the world gave her of its best,—‘* honor, love, 
obedience, and troops of friends.” 

Mrs. Willis inherited a good name, being the daughter 
of Hon. Henry Whitcomb of Hancock, N.H., and 
grand-daughter of Rey. Edmund Foster, who was for 
fifty years pastor of the Unitarian Church at Littleton, 
Mass. On her mother’s side she was related to the 
Adams family. She received an early training 1n the 
sterling virtues of New England character which laid the 
safe foundation for those esthetic and artistic develop- 
ments which made her a source of joy and blessing to so 
many. During the early years of her womanhood she 
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wrote for many publications, and for six months she 
edited 7zffany’s Magazine, which was a scientific and 
Philosophical journal. This labor she resigned on 
account of delicate health. She was pre-eminently a 

children’s author, writing many stories for young people, 
and editing for five years the Children’s Department of the 
Banner of Light when that publication was at the height 

of its popularity. Letters came to her during those years 
from parents in many parts of the land, thanking her for 
the influence of her writings upon their children, In 1858. 
she married Rev. F, L. H. Willis and went to Coldwater, 

Mich., where she spent several fruitful years asa true 

helpmeet of thepastor. She reorganized and revitalized 

the dying Sunday-school, and in a short time almost 

the entire congregation remained to the Sunday-school 

service. This phase of her life soon passed, as her 

husband resigned his charge and studied medicine. Her 

life thereafter was passed in New York and at Glenora or 

Seneca, where she and her husband owned a beautiful 

point which they christened Eden Glen. It has been 

for many years a veritable Eden without the serpent. 

Mrs. Willis wrote many poems, some of- which have 
been set to music and may be found in the hymn books of 
almost every denomination. Thechoir-master of Amherst 
College is at present engaged in composing the music for 
one of her recent hymns. After she had reached the age 
of fifty Mrs. Willis discovered almost by chance that she 
could paint, and since that time she has devoted much of 
her time and strength to making pictures. Many of her 
paintings have received recognition from leading artists, 
and have been given high places in art exhibits. For the 
last dozen years of failing strength she has lived in her 
studio and her garden, for she loved the “green things 
growing” with a comprehending affection. She felt the 
struggle of every plant, even the least, to come to blossom 
and fruit-bearing, and to each one she gave the help it 
needed. 

Few women pass through this world and leave so many 
objects of undying beauty behind them. She made one 
think of the Psalmist’s words, ‘Passing through the valley 
of Baca [desolation] she made it a place of Springs.””’ Our 
friend knew heavy sorrow, losing her first child in its 
early years. Later years brought other griefs and keen 
disappointments, yet to the end she lived rejoicingly. 

A few extracts from letters written after the taking down 
of the tabernacle of the flesh had already begun to reveal the 
undying child in her which made her the chosen comparion 
of the young and high-hearted. Writing of a wearisome 
journey to see a great doctor she says: “‘It was very hard, 
but we found so much love at our stopping-places that I 
am quite refreshed in spirit. After all, what a good world 
it is when you touch its living currents, or, rather, how rich 
are its veins of gold and crystal! We pass through gates 
of sapphire ana chalcedony on every journey we take.’ 
And again, after going down to the gates of death: “I have 
been carried in sight of the valley and yet I live. I ask, 
What for, and theanswer comes, ‘ Tolove more’!"? Again 
she writes of a changein the creed of a friend’s church; "* I 
often wonder why we quiver in our hearts as we think of 
innovations, changes. Man is a being of habit. Prof, 
Youmans used to say, * All mental life tends to run in chan- 
nels.” It is easier to let it run than to form new courses, 
but, oh, the joy of expansion, of change!’’? Was not this 
the secret of her own imperishable youth? She could 
make new channels for her thoughts. One more word 
after a long season of weakness followed by a really dread- 
ful fall: ‘tI can look out of the mists of weakness, the 
clouds of depression, and know that the light is just the 
same always and everywhere. My plants are forgetting 
the snow and frost and look very thankful as the sunlight 
falls upon them from my west window. Oh, the innumer- 
able things and events to be thankful for!”’ 

One single word seems to me to sum up the significance 
of this rare woman's character and life, the word “thank- 
fulness” or ‘“‘appreciation,”’ ‘‘realization.”” She appre- 
ciated the world and life, she realized beauty and blessed- 
ness. Most fitting was that she left the good world for the 
better on Thanksgiving Day. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
‘The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 
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Churches. 


Cornisu, N.H.—The Independent Parish, 
Rev. H. L. Buzzell: This parish is faithfully 
holding its own. A series of revival meetings 
have been well attended and _ profitable, 
and the influence of the church is steadily 
felt for good in the quiet old hill town. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. G. Pierce: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills.’’ The brave band that 
“holds the Unitarian fort’ here among the 
hills, and quite within the influence of the 
Northfield conferences, feels encouraged, and 
for several reasons. The annual fair, in 
November, was a decided success, netting the 
parish $176. A pleasing harvest concert 
was given in the church in October. The 
altar and its environs, prettily decorated with 
ears of corn, fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
autumn leaves, and the exercises were much 
enjoyed. A young people’s religious union 
has been formed this year, and the young 
people, and some of the older ones, have 
taken a very encouraging interest in its Sun- 
day evening meetings. The Ladies’ Alliance 
meets fortnightly, and is studying Unitarian 
hymns and hymn writers This week an 
extra meeting at the parsonage celebrates 
the birth of John Milton. A few months 
since the parish received a gift of a parson- 
age with several acres of land. 


Winpsor, V7.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
H. L. Buzzell: A series of revival meetings 
were held last month. Though not largely 
attended, yet their influence is felt in an 
increased interest in all departments of the 
church. The attendance is good at the morn- 
ing services. The Sunday-school is very 
prosperous. It has become self-supporting 
by an automatic collection system, and its 
present enrolment of fifty-five is the largest 
in years. It has a most efficient superinten- 
dent and a fine corps of teachers. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is doing excellent 
work and has the support of the young peo- 
ple. It has planned a lecture course to be 
given before the holidays to advertise the 
church as a centre of culture and intellec- 
tual stimulus and incidentally to fatten its 
treasury. The Women’s Alliance is in good 
working order and faithfully does its work. 
Its sales and suppers have been well pa- 
tronized and profitable. The church has 
every promise of securing its share of the 
returning tide of prosperity that is foretold 
for Windsor. 


Personals, 


Rev. John Snyder has accepted a call to 
Nantucket, and will enter upon the duties 
of the new parish Feb. 1, 1909. 


Rey. Grover I. Mills, who has recently 
accepted the call of the church of Water- 
town, is a young graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. He has 
been for some time a helper for Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D., of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, also a successful worker 
in a Mission Church in Brooklyn. He has 
heen admitted to the Fellowship of the Uni- 
tarian Churches by the Middle States Con- 
ference, Rev. George H. Badger, chairman, 
The installation of Mr. Mills will take place 
a few weeks later. 
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Rev, Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., minister of 
the Roslindale Unitarian Church, has been 
called to give two courses of lectures before 
the students of the Pacific Unitarian Theo- 
logical School in Berkeley, Cal. His subjects 
will be ‘‘Doctrinal Theology’ and “The 
Work of the Pulpit.’ The invitation to 
deliver these lectures is said to be largely 
due to Dr, Crooker’s latest book, ‘‘The 
Church of To-day,’ published by three 
different denominations in this city. A spec- 
ial edition was recently issued by the Mc- 
Quaker trustees for use in Scotland. Prof. 
Boros of Kolozsv4r has just published a 
Hungarian translation of Mr. Crooker’s 
little work on ‘‘The Unitarian Church.” 


Morgan Memorial. 


The annual appeal of Morgan Memorial for 
the coming Christmas celebration has been 
issued. They need toys, gifts for grown 
people, second-hand clothing, and all the 
good things to eat that go naturally with 
the Christmas merrymaking. Money, of 
course, is the most acceptable gift. 


Blind Scholars. 


There is no room in the schools so fascinat- 
ing to visit as the room in which the blind 
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children are tutored. ‘There are twelve in 
one room of the Adams School, and twelve 
happier children could not be found. It is 
almost uncanny to see them travelling all 
around the building, avoiding open doors and 
the many traps in a school hall, laid for the 


For Christmas 


EVERYTHING NEW IN 


Rare Lamps and Shades 
Novelties in— 

Electric Desk and Table Lights 
Florentine Candle Lamps 
Artistic Candlesticks and 
Dainty Devices in Candle Shades 


BRIDGE WHIST 
LAMPS and Fine 


FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 


Hollings Company 


(Incorporated) 


10 Hamilton Place 
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WASHINGTON AND WINTER STREETS 


= ping public and those busi- 
rj ness and professional peo: 
[| ple, whose duties prevent 
them from shopping during 
-, the day, this store will re- 


The New Subway 


B é 
BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING 


CCORDING to our 
usual custom, in order 


to afford the shop- 


evenings until Christmas. 


will prove a 
great con- 
our patrons, as both exits 


and entrance to same can be made at 
Summer and Winter Streets—a direct 


to our store. 


a * am 
DEPT STORE 
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unwary; never going into the wrong door, 
and taking part in the school life with the best 
of them. 

One lovely little Italian girl had been in 
school but three weeks and yet was able to 
read ever so many lessons from her book. 
It was wonderful to see the little seeing fingers 
going over the raised letters and telling what 
each group meant. ‘The children are with a 
special teacher, who helps them prepare their 
lessons which they recite to the regular 
teachers. Some of them are conducted to 
school by friends, but many of the older ones 
go and come alone. One boy was heard 
asking another if he “‘couldn’t tell by the 
sound” which car was coming along. ‘‘Every 
bell has a different sound, and the wheels 
sound different,’ he said.—Popular Edu- 
cator. 


A marine novelty which has not yet been 
introduced in this country is the re-enforced 
concrete ship. The Italian engineer, Signor 
Gabellini of Rome, has for many years been 
advocating the use of concrete for shipbuild- 
ing, and has not only been successful in mak- 
ing practical use of the idea himself, but has 
persuaded the Italian government to adopt 
it for certain purposes connected with the 
Navy. Already fire boats of about one hun- 
dred tons each have been completed for the 
government. They have double skins and 
water-tight compartments, and are able to 
withstand shocks by collision to a surprising 
extent. Their draft is little more than that 
of wooden vessels of the same size. A special 
advantage is that they neither rot nor rust, 
and they are easily kept clean. Many canal 
barges of the same material are in use in 
Italy, and concrete has been found well 
adapted for floating docks and caissons. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR MEN 


Of first importance is the arttcle 
itself. Will it prove to be a man’s 
choice of a mannish thing? 

Our Men’s Furnishing Department 
meets this point with exactness. 


We suggest : 


Gloves—M. P. Co. special cape, 
$1.50 and $2.00; Fownes’ English 
(walking), $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, (fur- 
lined) $5.00 and $6.50. Also gray 
dress gloves. Cashmere and Angora 
silk-lined, etc. 


Neckwear—English and American, | 


from the best makers, soc to $3. 


Handkerchiefs—Linen, 25¢ to 
$1; silk, 50c to $2. 

Miscellaneous—1 travelling Rugs, 
Suit Cases and Bags, Full Dress Acces- 
sories, Scarf Pin and Link Sets, Sus- 
penders, Bath Robes and Slippers, 
Military Brushes, Umbrellas and 


Walking Sticks, Dressing Gowns and 
Smoking Jackets, Blanket Gowns, Cases 
for Cravats, Collars, Cuffs and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Mufflers and Dress Shirt 
Protectors, Leather Goods, etc. 


(Special boxes are provided by 
us to contain many of the foregoing 
articles, thus enhancing the value of 
each gift without increasing the cost 
to the giver. 


SAirts 


We invite particular attention to our 
Shirt Department. These garments 
are both ready-to-wear and made to 
order and are variously suited to dress, 
business and negligee needs. 


Clothing Specialties 
Of particular merit, suitable for 

gifts, are our Storm Ulsters and Auto- 

mobile and Fur-Lined Overcoats. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 Washington Street 


PoOwWGHION & DUTTON CO. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


For Every Age and Choice 


. Our assortment this year is unusually large — not the kind people do not want— but standard adult and 
juvenile works of every description, well printed and attractively bound, at about one-third less than the 


exclusive bookstores ask for the same titles. 


In addition to the standard works in single volumes and sets, 


we have thousands of Gift Books and Children’s paper and linen picture books. 


Children’s Picture Books 5c. to $1.50 
Little Folks’ Story Books _10c. to $1.48 
Standard Popular Fiction 25c. to $1.50 
Boys’ and Girls’ Books 15c. to $1.12 


| 


Poetical Works 35c. to $3.25 
Shakespeare’s Works 35c. to $3.25 | 
Religious Books 10c. to $1.25 
Illustrated Gift Books 10c. to $3.00 | 
Bibles 49c, to $5.00 


98c, to $3.50 
37c, to $3.00 
15c. to $5.00 
15c, to $5,00 


Episcopal Prayer Books 
Catholic Prayer Books 
Rosary Beads 

Religious Statuettes 


A SENSIBLE HOLIDAY BOOK GIFT 


Popular Copyright Titles 


Books that were originally published at $1.50 each, well made and handsomely bound. 
Chance, Rosalind at the Redgate, The Brass Bowl, Lavender and Old Lace, The Fifth String, The Spoilers, The Battle 
of the Strong, Golden Horse Shoe, Richard the Brazen, Wings of the Morning, Pam Decides, and over 200 other titles, 
most of them just as good as those enumerated. Instead of asking $1.50 for them we offer them for 5oc. each... 


Such titles as Satan Sanderson, Fighting 


3O0c. 
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Pleasantries, 


“The difference between a glass of water 
and a tailor’s bill,” says the St. Louis phi- 
losopher, ‘is simply that the water will settle 
itself if it’s allowed to stand,” 


“All you need, professor,”’ said the doctor, 
cheerfully, “is a tonic in the shape of fresh 
air.” ‘What is the shape of fresh air?” 
asked the doctor’s patient, a purist known 
to the Chicago Tribune. 


Sick Man: ‘Is this the Western Sanita- 
rium?” New Girl (mystified): ‘This is Dr, 
Blank’s house.” ‘Yes, but doesn’t he take 
sick people to nurse sometimes?” ‘Oh, 
maybe he does. There’s two or three skele- 
tons in the back office.”’ 


“Deduction is the thing,” declared the law 
student. “For instance, yonder is a pile 
of ashes in our yard. ‘That is evidence that 
we have had fires this winter.” ‘And, by 
the way, John,” broke in his father, “you 
might go out and sift that evidence.” —Hous- 
ton Chronicle. 


The automobile halted before the general 
store of the village. The man alighted and 
accosted the single clerk. ‘‘I want to get 
a linen duster,” he said, “I am sorry,” 
returned the clerk, easily, ‘“we are just out 
of linen dusters. But I can let you have a 
nice feather duster ”—New York Times. 


Dr. Thomas Alexander once wrote to 
Carlyle for a subscription toward a school 
building fund. Carlyle wrote back a refusal 
in doggerel, whereupon Mr. Alexander replied 
that, if he did not send him five pounds, he 
would sell his poetry to a collector and 
publish it. The five pounds was at once 
forthcoming 


WRITTEN IN A HYMN-BOOK, 


Paul, ere he preached, in lonely deserts 
strayed: 
Far from his race for three long years he 
stayed. 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all, 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second Paul. 
E. Ex Hale, 


Arthur, the six-year-old son of President 
Hadley, was discovered in full possession of 
the bathtub, engaged in sailing boats. Re- 
moved only by force, he left the house, and, 
meeting a lady acquaintance, volunteered this 
information: ‘The president of Yale College 
won’t take his bath this morning.” ‘“‘Why 
not?” asked the amused lady. ‘‘ Because,’ 
answered Arthur, “I’ve got the plug to the 
bath-tub in my pocket.’’—Success. 


A well-known critic recently wrote a bitter 
attack on the work of a celebrated novelist. 
After it was published, the novelist, a good- 
natured man, wished to meet the critic who 
had assailed him, and asked a common friend 
to bring him up to dinner some evening. 
When invited, the critic replied: ‘I certainly 
shall not go! He simply wants to heap coals 
of fire on my head; and do you suppose I 
am going to hold the scuttle for him ?”— 
P. McArthur. 


Dr, Thomas A. Hoyt, the Philadelphia pas- 
tor, entertained President Patton of Prince- 
ton and other eminent men at dinner. The 
guests were speaking in praise of a sermon 
the minister had just preached. Dr. Hoyt’s 
young son was sitting at the table; and 
President Patton, turning to him, said: 
““My boy, what did you think of your father’s 
sermon? I saw you listening intently to it.” 
And all listened to hear what reply the lad 
would make. “I guess it was very good,” 
said he; “‘but there were three mighty fine 
places where he could have stopped.””—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SIE WASHINGTON:ST | 
|CORNER:WEST-ST} 


Pope-tlartford 


1909 
MODELS 


STANDARD TOURING CAR 


PRICE, $2750. Top Extra 
40H.P. Wheel Base 114 in. 


That the Pope-Hartford has proved itself to be of 
marvelous flexibility, the best hill climber in its class, 
the fastest on the level and the most reliable in con- 
tests of every nature, and it isa matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country that its fine work 
everywhere has culminated in a splendid national 
reputation, 

Made in five models 


Send for catalog 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Educational. 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitari: 
people of both sexes are fitted. for pcipeng ay ig BS et 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. ¥ 3 Ep FARR, Princigal. 4 
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wuRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Oldest in New Engiand. 


15 Temple Place. tel. 1211-2 oxford 
Ii@-RUCS MADE TO ORDER 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training.* 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also next year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Elementary ‘and att moc eee Individual 
ementary and advan classes. In du. 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Pre to: 
Course in FORESTRY. “4s 7. on 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of — 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


